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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—- -<p-—— 

INCE we last wrote there has been no sensational action 
in the theatre of war, but the drift of events has been 
steadily in favour of the Japanese. So considerable, indeed, 
has been the total naval loss inflicted on Russia that Japan 
may now be said to have gained the command of the sea in 
the Far East, with all the advantages which that implies. 
The actual events recorded since our last issue are as 
follows:—On February 11th the Russian “mining ship” 
‘Yenisei’ was accidentally sunk at Port Arthur, ninety-five 
men and the captain perishing with her, by a Russian mine 








her administrative entity, shall be respected by both parties.” 
France has signified her adhesion, and it is asserted that 
Russia will also approve the Note. Assurances from London 
and Berlin have not yet been received. The reasons for this 
delay are doubtless to be found in the lack of explicitness 
which characterises these otherwise most judicious proposals. 
Japan’s Note to China, while endorsing the principle, indi- 
cates the point on which it may be difficult to secure 
unanimity, for while impressing on her the obligations of 
neutrality, it specific: lly excludes Manchuria from the neutral 
Chinese sphere. As the Viennese Fremdenblatt shrewdly 
observes, while to include Manchuria would be tantamount 
to a request to Russia to declare her occupation unjustified, 
to exclude it would enable a victorious belligerent to make 
out a strong case afterwards for considering it to be detached 
from the Chinese Empire. 
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; of February 13th, or early morning of February 14th, the | Replying to Lord Newton’s appeal for further papers on 
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blinding snow-storm, succeeded in torpedoing and damaging 
the Russian armoured cruiser ‘ Boyarin,—a modern vessel. 
On February 14th the Russian cruiser ‘ Kazan’ was struck 
by a Japanese shell at Port Arthur. In all, ten Russian war 


vessels have been placed—temporarily, at any rate—hors de | 


combat. While Russia’s naval force has thus been wasting, 
Japan’s has been increased by the arrival of her two new and 
very powerful cruisers purchased from the Argentine, which 
reached Japan on Tuesday. 


On land nothing of moment has as yet been done by either 
side, but the statements as to Russia’s intended movements 
are most ominous. It is reported, for example, that Admiral 
Alexeieff intends to leave Port Arthur, and to establish him- 
self at Harbin, the place where the Siberian Railway forks, 
one branch running to Vladivostok, and the other to Port 
Arthur. He states, of course, that he has the fullest confi- 
dence in Port Arthur being able to sustain a long siege; but 
there are sinister rumours that Port Arthur, instead of being 
provisioned for two years, has only food enough for a few 
months. The stores have, it is said, been sold by the officials, 
and the flour-bags filled up with sand. The supplies of 
ammunition are also short. An official communiqué or pro- 
clamation issued by the Russian Government seems to give 
considerable colour to these stories. ‘“ Much time,” it says, 
“is now necessary in order to strike at Japan blows worthy of 
the dignity and might of Russia.” This curious document 
goes on to predict the ultimate victory of Russia, who will 
avenge the provocation she has received a hundredfold. 
Possibly that will be the end; but if it took us, who are 
certainly a stronger and more efficient Power than Russia, 
three years to wear down a people numbering half-a-million, 
how long will it take Russia to do the same for a people of 
forty millions? It is dangerous, however, to make too much 


portant statement in the House of Lords on Monday. While 
dissociating himself from Lord Newton (and therefore from 
the Premier) in regarding the “balance of criminality” as in- 
clining on the side of the Bulgarian bands, Lord Lansdowne 
refused to accept the view that an extra share of responsibility 
attached to this country in the matter. It was, he contended, 
a great mistake to suppose that we had allowed the clause 
of the Treaty of Berlin which provided for the welfare of the 
Macedonian provinces to be set aside or neglected. On the 
contrary, the records of the Foreign Office showed a continual 
series of efforts to induce the other Powers to give effect to 
those provisions. The machinery of the European Concert 
having proved cumbrous and ineffective, the only practical 
alternative was to support the Austro-Russian scheme, which 
was the best they could get.—Incidentally Lord Lansdowne 
stated that Germany had made it plain that she had no desire 
to take an active part in pressing that or any other scheme 
on Turkey. 


Turning to what had been accomplished, Lord Lansdowne 
pointed to the disbanding of the Turkish Irregulars, 
the appointment of the two European Assessors, and, 
above all, the reorganisation of the gendarmerie under 
General di Giorgis, whose scheme provided for the division 
of the force into battalions, each officered by a different 
Power, and entrusted with the custody of a particular section 
of the country. The British officers had already been 
selected, and would, he hoped, be sent out almost immedi- 
ately. In conclusion, he believed that, in spite of the 
notorious recalcitrancy of the Turkish Government, they 
were never nearer the achievement of a certain amount of 
satisfactory progress than at this moment. The experiment 
at any rate deserved a fair trial, but if it failed the Govern- 
ment might be fairly called on to redeem their pledges to put 
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forward more drastic measures of reform. No doubt Lord 
Lansdowne means well to the wretched Christians of Mace- 
donia, but how many of them will be left when our Govern- 
ment have at last awakened to the need of more drastic 
measures of reform ? 


Lord Lansdowne’s optimism was not borne out by Thursday's 
news from the Near East. According to Consular despatches 
received at Constantinople early in the week, the Albanians in 
the Jakova district are in open revolt, and serious collisions 
have taken place between them and the Ottoman troops, who 
were defeated in an engagement at Babaj-Hoshi, twelve kilo- 
metres north-west of Jakova. Reinforcements were sent 
from Uskub and Monastir, troops to take their place being 
moved up -from Salonika; and on Friday it was reported 
that Shemsi Pasha, the Turkish General who was besieged at 
Babaj-Hoshi, had been relieved after hard fighting, in which 
the Albanians lost eight hundred men. The disaffection of the 
Albanians is no new symptom; but while the motive for the 
present outbreak is officially traced to their antagonism to the 
Macedonian reforms, it is suspected at Vienna that the move- 
ment is a “put-up job” engineered from Constantinople to 
frustrate the carrying out of the Austro-Russian scheme. 


The speech of the Commonwealth Premier at a Con- 
ference of Treasurers of the Australian States, reported in 
Thursday's Times, is a timely protest against the foolhardy 
Labour policy which would ruin the Colony by its ex- 
clusiveness. Australia, as Mr. Deakin said, needs above 
all things capital and population; but the birth-rate is 
decreasing, and immigration has shrunk to inconsiderable 
figures. Emigrating classes at home understand only too well 
what the Labour legislation means, and they naturally decline 
to submit their fortunes to its caprices. No man can be 
expected to emigrate to a country where, even if he is 
admitted, he will be looked askance at. At the same time, we 
believe that this Protectionist outbreak is alien to the best 
Australian feeling, and that there are sufficiently strong and 
provident forces in the Colony to resist it, and enforce the 
doctrine that the future of Australia lies in economy and 
immigration. With Mr. Deakin’s plea for a greater interest 
in, and knowledge of, Australian affairs on the part of the 
Mother-country we cordially agree. Colonies have their 
fashions, and of late years the eyes of Britain have been too 
exclusively fixed on other parts of the Empire. 


We are glad to note that the Cape elections have re- 
sulted in the return of the Progressives with a clear majority 
of 5, which would correspond to a majority of 35 in the 
House of Commons. It is considered possible that the 
solitary Independent Member may vote with them, and at 
least one of the new Bond Members is prepared to support 
the Progressive scheme of redistribution. As the party has 
also a majority in the Council, there is every hope that 
a statesmanlike Redistribution Bill may soon be law. 
How necessary such a measure has become is shown by the 
fact that Cape Town only returns one Member for every 
three thousand four hundred voters, while the country con- 
stituency of Victoria East has a Member for every three 
hundred and ninety voters. After redistribution there is 
every chance that the predominance of the loyal and pro- 
gressive element in the Cape may be established beyond reach 
of doubt, and established because it is the majority. The 
constitution of the new Cabinet is not yet published, many of 
the former Ministers having lost their seats ; but with most of 
the Bond leaders temporarily out of the House, Cape Colony 
may hope for a quieter life than has recently been her fate. 
The result of the election justifies those who, like ourselves, 
strongly protested against the proposal to suspend the Cape 
Constitution as dangerous and unnecessary. 


The result of the Mid-Heris election, which was declared 
on Saturday last, is the greatest electoral triumph yet 
achieved for Free-trade. The Free-trade candidate, Mr. 
Bamford Slack, won the seat by a majority of 132, whereas 
Mr. Vicary Gibbs, before Mr. Chamberlain broke up the 
Unionist party, carried the seat (in 1892) by what was equivalent 
to a Unionist majority of 2,424 votes. In other words, the 
throwing down of the Protectionist apple of discord has turned 
a Unionist majority of 2,424 into a minority of 132. The nature 
of the constituency makes the victory of Free-trade all the 





more astonishing. It was just the kind of suberhes a 
stituency which is always strongly inclined to Fair-trade, 

Mid-Herts was not a safe Protectionist seat, it ig difficult to 
say where one is to be found. After such a defeat for the 
tariff reformers anything seems possible, and we should not 
be surprised if even in South Birmingham the Free-tradery 
should carry the day. We note that at Normanton it ig 
stated that the Unionist candidate has “refused to sanction 
the appearance of the Tariff Reform League in the division,” 
No doubt he is well advised; but at Birmingham it wi] be 
impossible to banish the League, for Birmingham js its hom 
or at any rate its first home. It “riots and revels there” 
“there lights its constant lamp, and waves its purple wing” 
—and could not be evicted by anything short of an earthquake, 


The fiscal debate in the Commons closed on Monday ina 
division in which the Government majority fell to 51 (327 to 
276),—an astonishing diminution when we remember that 
before Mr. Chamberlain by his rashness, and the Government 
by their feebleness and indecision, had wrecked the Unionist 
party the majority was something between 120 and 140, The 
discussion was marked by some excellent speaking. Mr. 
Arthur Elliot, for example, made a real contribution to the 
controversy. It was all very well for Mr. Chamberlain to 
go to the Guildhall and tell people to think Imperially, but 
it was very long indeed since elections had been fought on 
such local, almost parochial, interests as those which had 
come before the electors at the by-elections. That isa point 
which needs emphasising by all Free-traders. When tariff ig 
the issue there is a standing danger that the country will be 
asked to consider, not matters of national and Imperial con. 
cern, but whether this or that industry cannot be created or 
revived or improved at Little Peddlington,—and not by the 
industry or ingenuity of the people, but by the enervating 
magic of a 10 or 15 or 20 per cent. duty. 


Mr. Asquith’s speech showed the very great mastery he has 
obtained over the details of the fiscal question. Very con. 
vincing was his defence of factory legislation as increasing, not 
decreasing, the efficiency of the workmen, and so proving, not 
a hindrance, but a help to production—We may add asan 
illustration that it is just as bad economy to underfeed, badly 
house, and overwork your workmen as it is to do the same 
things to your horses.—Our Free-trade system and our 
factory legislation, continued Mr. Asquith, are really the 
proper complements of one another. Excellent, too, was 
his reductio ad absurdum of the Protectionist argument 
put in the form of a catechism. “Since 1860 our imports, 
according to the Board of Trade Returns, have exceeded 
our exports by £4,000,000,000. How, then, have we escaped 
ruin ?—By the mercy of Providence. And how are we to 
set ourselves right >—By waiting for the Report of the Tariff 
Commission.” 


The Government speakers in the debate were Mr. Wyndham 
and Mr. Akers-Douglas. Mr. Wyndham confined himself to 
a spirited defence of the policy of regaining freedom of action 
for our Government in their dealings with foreign States. But 
though Mr. Wyndham did not by word do more than insist 
on retaliation, the tone of his speech was Protectionist, 
One looks in vain for any condemnation of Mr. Chamberlain's 
policy. After Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had wound 
up the debate for the Free-trade side, Mr. Akers-Douglas 
concluded for the Government. Mr. Akers-Douglas, again, 
said nothing in condemnation of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, 
but stated that the Government were opposed to any taxation 
on food or on raw material, and he appealed to the House not 
to weaken the Government at a moment of grave international 
crisis. 


The Free-trade Unionists with courage sufficient to think 
of the higher interests of the Empire rather than of their 
personal position proved in the division more numerous than 
was expected. Twenty-seven voted for Mr. Morley’s amend- 
ment, while only nineteen abstained. Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach and several other Free-trade Unionists, or rather 
members of the Free-Food League, were, strange as it may 
seem, able to convince themselves that it was their duty, as 
Free-traders, to vote against Mr. Morley’s amendment. The 
men who have made the sacrifice for Free-trade involved 
in voting against their party deserve the gratitude of the 
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try and will, we feel sure, receive it. If the Liberal 
pint ‘organisation is wise, it will surely now do every- 
= in its power to prevent the twenty-seven Free-trade 
Unionists from being opposed by Free-trade Liberals. We 
admit that in some cases the Liberal Headquarters staff 
will find it difficult to stop local Liberal opposition to 
Free-trade Unionists; but these difficulties can, we believe, 
be surmounted if immediate and firm action is taken. If 
the Liberal leaders of both sections will have the courage 
to speak out plainly on the scandal of Free-traders who 
have sacrificed so much for the cause of Free-trade being 
opposed by Free-traders, we cannot doubt the result. Those 
who, though Free-traders, deliberately abstained from voting 
in support of Free-trade, and were not merely absent owing 
to illness or foreign travel, cannot, of course, expect the same 
treatment as that accorded to those who showed the reality of 


their convictions by their votes. 


On Tuesday Mr. Herbert Samuel moved the Anti-Chinese 
Jabour amendment to the Address. The policy, he held, was 
objectionable in that it excluded white labour, retarded 
federation, and would demoralise the Transvaal. Major 
Seely, who seconded the amendment, maintained that there 
was no evidence that the Transvaal was on the verge of ruin, 
but even if it could not meet its expenditure, retrenchment 
was better than the proposed expedient. Mr. Lyttelton, in a 
long reply, contended that the Government policy was justified 
by the urgent economic needs of the Colony. The expenses 
of government and development could only be defrayed by 
the mines, and as we had imposed those burdens on the com- 
munity, we could hardly withhold from it the means of dis- 
charging its obligations. The protests of the Boers were dis- 
counted by the fact that they advocated forced black labour 
as the alternative. As for Mr. Samuel’s demand for a 
Referendum, there was no precedent for such a course, which 
would involve considerable delay and was beset with Con- 
stitutional difficulties. It was impossible to supply the 
shortage with native labour in South Africa, and white un- 
skilled labour was not available. Repudiating the assertion 
that the condition of the Chinese would be one of slavery, 
Mr. Lyttelton then described in detail the provisions and 
arrangements to safeguard their interests, and stated that all 
who desired to bring their wives with them would be allowed 
to do so. 


The debate was resumed on Wednesday, when the majority 
of speakers spoke in favour of the amendment. Mr. C. Seely 
made a strong point when he claimed that, in view of the fact 
that the Chinese Minister had suggested certain alterations in 
the Ordinance—and he bade the House remember that the 
Minister was a heathen and they were Christians—in order to 
prevent the immigrants being made “ mere chattels or articles 
of commerce,” more time should be given for the discussion of 
the regulations before an irrevocable decision was arrived at. 
Sir Henry Fowler in an excellent speech reminded the House 
of Burke’s dictum that whatever was morally wrong could 
never be politically right, and uttered a spirited protest 
against Sir J. Rolleston’s sneer at the Episcopal and Non- 
conformist conscience. Mr. Burns and Mr. Crooks gave no 
uncertain expression to the hostility with which the British 
working classes regard the measure; while Mr. Brodrick, in 
a laboured defence of the Ordinance, excited general in- 
dignation by drawing an amazingly clumsy parallel between 
the conditions of British military service and of Chinese 
indentured labour. Major Seely scored one more point when 
he asked the Secretary for India whether it was within his 
knowledge that the Indian Government had refused to permit 
British Indian subjects to submit to the degrading conditions 
of the Ordinance. 


The Closure having been moved at 12 o'clock, a division 
was taken on the amendment, when 230 voted for and 
281 against, giving the Government a majority of 51. 
An analysis of the division reveals the significant fact 
that although only 9 Ministerialists voted for the amend- 
ment, no fewer than 60 were absent or paired. In other 
words, the prospect of a Dissolution, and that alone, stood 
between them and the registering of their opposition to 
this ill-omened measure. Ministers have triumphed for 
the moment, but the public opinion of the Empire bas 








been outraged by a Government which professes to be 
deeply concerned to give ear to the voice of the Britains 
oversea. And all this has been done not to disappoint a body 
of mineowners in a hurry. 


A fiscal debate was begun in the House of Lords on 
Thursday by Lord Crewe, who was witty and entertaining as 
well as sound in argument. He noted how perfunctorily 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy was defended. ‘ Now, whenever the 
travelling mountebanks of the Tariff Reform League swooped 
down on a constituency in which there was a by-election, the 
distracted Government candidate gave them sixpence to play in 
another street.” Lord Crewe was followed by Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, than whom no man has made greater sacrifices 
for the cause of Free-trade, and who has shown throughout 
the controversy a profound knowledge of the essential 
principles of commercial policy. We are glad to note that he 
showed no tendency to dally with the idea of retaliation, or 
so-called “‘ freedom of negotiation.” Arguments in favour of 
retaliation, he noted, seemed to lead direct to the reversal of 
the fiscal policy of the nation. Lord Balfour ended by telling 
an excellent story of a man who, when asked whether his 
mother-in-law should be buried, cremated, or embalmed, 
telegraphed: “Better try all three; take no risks.” In the 
policy of Protection he was not prepared to take any risks. 
While it was before the country it would swallow up every 
other question in public life. That being so, it was unfair of 
the Government not to speak out clearly on the subject. 


Lord Salisbury, in speaking for the Government, went 
verbally a good way in favour of Free-trade, but there was no 
clear and honest denunciation of Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes 
such as we certainly might expect if the Cabinet were really 
opposed to Protection. Lord Selborne, who also spoke for 
the Government, took the bass part in the duet which is now 
the recognised form of Ministerial music. Though he did 
not actually denounce Free-trade, he most certainly did not 
denounce Protection, but, on the other hand, drew a sombre 
picture of the condition of trade, and showed symptoms of 
that fiscal gloom which is the mark of the true Chamber- 
lainite. In truth, all this Government speaking on the 
subject is perfectly worthless. While their acts remain to 
testify for their views a little more or a little less wobbling is 
immaterial. They are clearly Protectionists at heart, though 
we admit that they have not the courage of their opinions 
If not, they would, as we have said, condemn Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy. 

It was officially announced on Tuesday that, in consequence 
of the abolition of the office of Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
Roberts had retived from the War Office, but that, “at the 
special request of the Prime Minister,” he had “consented to 
place his services at the disposal of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence.” The latter sentence was enough in itself to dispose 
of the sensational and disagreeable report, circulated in some 
of the newspapers, that Lord Roberts, together with others of 
the outgoing chiefs of the War Office, had been “dismissed” 
in the most summary, discourteous, and unceremonious 
fashion. So far from this report being accurate, it is, we 
believe, the fact that Lord Roberts and the other chiefs 


| were consulted all along, kept fully advised as to the 


nature of the impending changes, and offered handsome 
“compensation for disturbance.” It is, at the same time, in- 
evitable that some heart-burnings should be caused by so 
wholesale a reorganisation, and while the King, in his first 
Army Order issued through the new Council, has fittingly 
expressed the indebtedness of the Crown and the Army to 
the outgoing Commander-in-Chief, we regret that, owing no 
doubt to the enforced absence of the Premier, opportunity 
was not taken to signalise the moment of Lord Roberts’s 
retirement by some fitting reference in Parliament to his 
splendid services to his country. But in any case the stories 
of Lord Roberts's resistance to the changes were absurd on 
the face of them. Lord Roberts once warmly praised a sub- 
ordinate as “a soldier who never makes difficulties.” This 
high praise unquestionably belongs to the man who saved 
South Africa for the Empire. He is a soldier who never 
makes difliculties. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (24 per cent.) were on Friday 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 
THE POSITION OF THE UNIONIST PARTY. 


* ARUS, Varus, give me back my legions!” If we 

can imagine Lord Salisbury revisiting the world 
and looking on once more at the political battle, would 
it not be in this spirit that he would address his 
nephew and successor? The cry that rose from the 
heart of the Roman Emperor when the blundering and 
folly of a general had sent to ruin the flower of his army 
shows just such sadness and regret as one might 
expect from the man who so short a time ago left the 
Unionists closely knit and homogeneous, but who would 
now find them torn and distracted by internal strife. If 
we had a poet among us capable of carrying on the 
tradition of Landor’s “Imaginary Conversations,” we 
could picture him putting into Lord Salisbury’s mouth 
some such words as these :— 


‘When I handed over the leadership of the party to you 
it was still strong and respected, even if the wear and 
tear of eight years of power had diminished its popu- 
larity. No one could accuse its subordinate leaders or 
its rank-and-file of want of loyalty to their chief, or 
‘the chief of being incapable of leading, even though 
he did not find it necessary to proclaim the truism that a 
leader must lead. There was no whisper that it was the 
function of the Conservative party to revolutionise the whole 
fiscal policy of the nation, or that Imperialists, who had 
hitherto regarded the Empire as founded on duty and 
the nobler, instincts of the race, should declare that this 
Empire could not be held together except by a 10 per cent. 
preference in commercial transactions. The Unionist party 
was treated with respect even where it was not loved, and 
it was admitted by all who were not blinded by party 
fanaticism that there was nothing narrow or sordid in its 
aspirations. What has happened to change all this? 


I see the party rent asunder by passions even more, 


violent than those which destroyed the Liberal party 
when Mr. Gladstone yielded to the fatal temptation to ally 
himself with the Irish. One section of the Unionists is 
calling loudly for Protection in its crudest form, and is 
busy constructing a tariff which is to be forced, if possible, 
upon his Majesty’s Government. Another section, deter- 
mined to. oppose such madness, has been obliged to act and 
vote with the Opposition. Meantime the bulk of the party, 
and the Unionist Government themselves, are huddled to- 
gether incapable of action, like a flock of timid sheep. Their 
bleatings indicate at one moment that they are at heart in 
sympathy with the Protectionists, but the next they assure 
the Free-traders, with the most abject protestations, that 
they will take no step in the direction of Protection until 
they are quite convinced that the Protectionists have won 
the day, and further, that if the Protectionists cannot win 
the day, they will remain true to F'ree-trade. Could any 
osition be more humiliating? Could a political party 
ee fallen lower? Can it be wondered at that in these 
circumstances the Liberals win seats which have never before 
been held by Liberals, and that there is not a Unionist who 
feels confident that his return to Parliament at the next 
Election is assured? And the ruin in the Cabinet is even 
worse than in the party at large. Outside it stand a group 
of men once the most respected in the Administration. 
Inside half the great offices of State are filled by politicians 
so raw and untried that the temporary absence of the 
Premier from the Commons produces chaos in the debates, 
and the plan of the alternate exposition of conflicting views 
from the Treasury Bench is substituted for a clear and 
definite pronouncement of policy. So far, indeed, is this 
svstem of balanced debate carried that in a fiscal debate 
of supreme importance the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
not allowed to speak lest by doing so he should upset the 
equilibrium of mystification,—lest, that is, people might 
attach to his utterances in regard to tariff problems more 
importance than to those of the Irish Secretary, or the 
Colonial Minister, or Mr. Akers-Douglas. Give me back 
the Unionist party as I left it, and obliterate for ever this 
ignoble nightmare, this hideous parody of the Liberal 
party in 1886.’ ; 
If some modern constructor of “Imaginary Conversa- 
tions” made Lord Salisbury use such words as these, we 
might criticise the language and the style, but we could not 





. . a 
say that the situation was wrongly described or the positi 
exaggerated. Further, we know that at this mo ms 
thousands of loyal Unionists are feeling exactly in the 
way we have described when they look upon the ruin 
wrought in the Unionist party by Mr. Chamberlain’ 
madness and Mr. Balfour’s weakness. “Why have thee 
wrecked our party?” is the thought that rose with 
terrible bitterness in men’s minds as they watched th 
humiliating course of the debate, and saw the twenty. 
seven Free-trade Unionists driven into the Opposition 
lobby by men who apparently could not understand tha 
those who are Free-traders, and believe that the whol 
future of the Empire is bound up with the maintenang 
of free markets, cannot trade and traffic with Protection 
That the Unionist party is for the time wrecked there cay 
be no doubt. The word imports no rhetorical exaggers. 
tion. The party has every mark of ruin written large 
upon it. To begin with, the Cabinet, owing to the resigna. 
tions, has lost immensely in weight and personal prestige, 
Next, the party in the Commons, owing to the conflict 
between the two sections, Chamberlainite and Free-trade, 
and to the failure of the Government to take a clear line 
is enervated to a degree beyond all Parliamentary precedent, 
No one knows what the Ministry may say or do next, and 
it is equally impossible to say whether their followers will 
follow. But great as is the demoralisation of the party in 
the House, it is even worse in the country. The Mid. 
Herts election, following on those of the past three months, 
shows that the split in the Unionist party has placed the 
majority of the Unionist seats at the mercy of their 
opponents. In the country people do not understand such 
refinements as fighting Free-trade in order to get Free. 
trade, as unnatural prices, and as exorcising the demon of 
cheapness in the name of Cobden and Bright, at the 
same moment that they are paying homage to that 
‘demon in the person of the Asiatic labourer. These are 
heights above the flight of most Englishmen. They only 
know that the issue now before them is between Free-trade 
and Protection, and on that issue they vote. But. this 
means voting against the Unionist candidate. The Govern. 
ment have thought to shelter .themselves behind the 
sophistry that they are not going to be against Free-trade 
till the voters have pronounced their views on the matter, 
The voters, being plain men, however, have come to the 
conclusion that the most effective way of making the 
Government understand their views in regard to the fiscal 
question is to reject Ministerial candidates. They realise, 
in fact, that those who are not in favour of Free-trade are 
against it. 


It is hardly necessary to say that it is no pleasure, but 
a very real pain, to us to dwell upon the ruin of the 
Unionist party. The disruption was none of our sesking. 
We were more than content with the Unionist party as it 
existed only this time last year, and if Mr. Balfour, instead 
of bending to the storm artificially created by the then 
Colonial Secretary, had refused sternly to have anything 
to do with Mr. Chamberlain’s projects, the Government 
would still have had no more loyal supporter than the 
Spectator. But we shall be told that it is useless to cry over 
spilt milk, and that at the present moment the only thing 
to ask is what can be done to retrieve the terrible disaster 
which Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour have brought on 
the party. We can answer very shortly. First, it is 
clear that the party can only be reunited again on a Free- 
trade basis, and that till the party has renounced and 
condemned Protection the Free-trade Unionists must make 
open war upon all Protectionists. But it may be said: 
“This is all very well, but the Free-traders are in @ 
minority in the Unionist party. How, then, can they 
hope to reconvert it to Free-trade? They must either 
abandon it and join the party which is for Free-trade, or 
else abandon their own principles.” We do not agree. 
We still believe that the Unionist party may be saved, 
though as by fire, from Protection. And this is how we 
hope and believe the end which we desire so strongly 
will be achieved. We feel certain that nothing which 
bodes good for Free-trade can be hoped for from the 
present Government. The task of government will 
soon become impossible to them, and power will drop 
from their feeble hands. Then the country will have to 
be consulted, and whether the Government wobble and 
lurch a little more or a little less before the fatal day, 
the vote at the General Election ‘will be taken on Free- 
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tection, and on no other issue. The result, 

a and it is a belief which we expressed at 
the very beginning of the controversy, and before any 
f the "py-elections—will be a crushing defeat for the 
Teioaiat party. The Liberals, in short, will be returned by 
an overwhelming majority. Then, in our forecast, the 
Unionists in the country will gradually come to their senses, 
will realise the way in which they have been deluded by Mr. 
Chamberlain and his tariff reformers, and will abandon the 
licy of Protection. They will recognise that this is the 
aly way to reunite the party and to regain the confidence 
of the country, and, like sensible people, they will take it. 
Jn a year after the General Election half the men who are 
now so madly in favour of Mr. Chamberlain will be rapidly 
rsuading themselves into thinking that they never really 
liked his policy, and were always against his rash and 
excited treatment of the fiscal controversy. Possibly if the 
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the disadvantage can only be made good by a stubbornness 
and determination which exhaust all but the very strong. 

Apart, then, from the peculiar advantages of sea-power, 
the course of the war shows the immense value of 
alertness in attack, of promptitude of action. Every 
Power that is not mad or “drowned in security” must 
contemplate the possibility of war. But it is idle to 
contemplate the possibility of war, or even to prepare for 
it, unless you have a definite scheme which can be placed 
in operation literally at a moment’s notice. In other 
words, a wise Power—nay, an ordinarily prudent Power— 
will have a concrete scheme for putting into practice the 
principle of springing at the enemy’s throat. We know that 
the Germans have most wisely got all their plans worked 
out in detail for attacking every Great Power. Have 
we done the same thing? Are we ready with a definite 
and concrete plan in every probable case? That the 


first Protectionist rout is not so big as we think it will Government have vague general plans and official memo- 


be, it may take two Elections to accomplish this result; 
put we hope and believe that it will be achieved in 
one. But whether it takes two or ten years, we hold 
that we shall once more see the fiscal policy of the 
country firmly secured, because it will be a plank in the 
programme of both parties. We shall, that is, once more 
see the policy of Free-trade treated like the question of the 
Monarchy,—as a matter on which all men are absolutely 
agreed. That is what we earnestly desire, and that is 
what we believe can and will be achieved. As it is, 
however, this happy condition of things can only be 
obtained through the purgation of the Unionist party 
in the fires of a General Eleciion. Therefore we desire 
a General Election and a sweeping victory for Free-trade 
as soon as possible. 


We are not given to prophecy, but if we were, we should 
be inclined to add that in a few years’ time the general 
sense of what we have said in this article will be admitted 
to be true by the great bulk of the Unionist party. It 
will once more be admitted that the Unionist party 
is no more a Protectionist party than its rival. In that 
hope and belief, we refuse to abandon the right to 
fight against every form of Protection, while remuining 
Unionists in word and deed. 





THE TEACHINGS OF THE WAR. 


a ae we last wrote there has been little visible 
kK) action in the vast theatre of war which stretches 
from Vladivostok to Port Arthur. We only know that 
Japan is pouring her troops into Korea, and that Japan’s 
command of the sea is becoming more and more assured. 
The situation in which Russia finds herself affords a working 
example of one of the most awe-inspiring fActs in relation to 
sea-power. ‘Those who possess sea-power are able to work 
behind a veil so opaque that it disguises all their doings, 
and yet so thin and so easily put aside that it does not 
hinder a single movement. To those who are on the land 
and expecting an attack from the sea, the water becomes a 
place of dreadful mystery from which at any moment a 
sudden and unexpected blow may fall. At night the 
horizon may be perfectly clear and void of any sign of 
life. At dawn next day it may be thronged with a fleet 
and transports which in a few hours will be ready to land 
a force of many thousand men and strike a deadly blow. 
On land there can be no such appalling suddenness of 
attack. The “drums and tramplings” of the enemy can 
be heard, and touch is never lost with any big force. But 
the desert spaces of the sea give no such warnings, as our 
ancestors learned when the longships of the Danes appeared 
off some Yorkshire or Norfolk haven. We may imagine 
What the Russians in the Far East are feeling now by 
thinking what we should feel if we had lost the command 
of the sea, and knew that at any moment, and almost at 
any place from Land’s End to the North Foreland, from 
the North Foreland to John o’ Groats, from John 
0’ Groats to Land’s End, the enemy's blow might be 
struck. It is the incomparable advantage of sea- 
power that he who possesses it is always able to take 
the offensive, to attack, while he who is without it must 
stand on the defensive, must wait to be hit. In a word, 
Japan has proved once again that in war the essential 
thing is to strike first, to spring at your enemy’s throat. 
The advantage thus gained is seldom lost, and in any case 
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randa giving the ideas of distinguished officers in regard 
to possible wars with all the Powers we do not doubt, but 
if these suggestions are not specific and actual they are of 
very little good. In war it is necessary to strike at once, 
and to strike at once you must have settled definitely where 
and how you will strike. Changed circumstances may 
require that these plans should be altered, but at any 
given moment the field must be held by one clear scheme 
of action. For example, have we:a definite scheme for 


| striking, say, Germany by means of our sea-power if 
| we should ever unhappily be at war with her, or are we 








trusting, should we go to war, to picking a plan of 
campaign at the last moment out of a number of observa- 
tions and memoranda as to the best means of carrying ona 
war with Germany ? There is nothing offensive to Germany 
in discussing this point, for we all know that Germany has 
ready in every particular a plan for an attack on some point 
on our coast, and that all the details are worked out, from 
requisitioning the shipping in the North Sea ports to the 
regiments and batteries to be employed. One great 
advantage of having a plan of attack worked out in every 
practical detail is that you can persevere with it even if the 
enemy manages to get in his blow first. The counter- 
attack is in most cases the best form of defence. The 
Japanese, it is clear, acted on this principle. Directly the 
war began the Japanese commanders knew exactly what to 
do. Instantly they attacked Port Arthur, and seized 
Chemulpho and Masampho,—the plans for which action 
had doubtless been made many months before. The 
Russians, on the other hand, had apparently no plan but 
to defend themselves and to beat off the Japanese if they 
attacked. The merits of the two policies are made clear 
by the result. The Japanese have got the lead, and this 
lead they will keep unless the Russians are able to make 
such colossal efforts that they will wear down their 
antagonists. 

One other point remains to be considered in which the 
teachings of the war concern us. The Japanese have 
benefited immensely from the fact that they realised their 
own ambitions and aspirations very clearly, and knew 
exactly who was their enemy. In other words, they had a 
very simple and clear, instead of a very complicated and 
hazy, foreign policy. They made up their minds that 
Russia’s aspirations in the Far East and their own must 
bring them into conflict, and that, since neither was 
prepared to give way, war must ensue, and they consequently 
moulded their whole foreign policy on this simple issue. 
The advantage which this gave them it would be difficult to 
overestimate. Could not we learn a lesson from the Japanese 
in this respect, and try to simplify our foreign policy 
by discovering the Power whose aspirations come into direct 
conflict with our own, and the Power, therefore, who must 
regarded as the “ pivot” in our foreign policy? Asacom- 
plementary operation, should we not mark off those Powers 
whose political aspirations do not conflict with ours in 
essentials, and who, accordingly, need not be reckoned as 
enemies with whom a conflict is sooner or later inevitable? 
If the ground were cleared in this way, and we made up 
our minds which of the Great Powers had political aspira- 
tions which could not be satisfied without coming into con- 
flict with our own essential political aspirations, we should 
find it far easier, first, to conduct our foreign policy, and 
next, to form those plans for definite action and make 
those appropriate warlike preparations which are the 
only trustworthy guarantees for success in foreign 
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affairs. A foreign policy—that is, a policy which touches 
the aspirations and interests of other nations, and yet 
rests wholly in the air—is the most dangerous and futile 
thing in the world. You can possibly afford to be vague 
and “ fluffy” in home policy, and to consider that “ black 
and white are aiter all not so very different, but shade off 
very naturally into each other” ; but in foreign affairs the 
only safe course is to follow definite lines of action. No 
doubt it is easier for a nation placed as is Japan to adopt 
a simple foreign policy ; but we are convinced that if our 
statesmen would only face the question of what we really 
want and must have, and also what other Powers want 
and mean to have if they can, a very great deal could be 
done to make our foreign policy clear and coherent, instead 
of, as now, too often “incoherent and gross.” At present 
our want of simplicity is a great source of weakness. 


These seem to us the chief teachings of the war at the 
moment of our writing ; but in all probability before many 
days have passed they will have been largely added to on 
the military as well as on the naval side. It cannot be 
long before Japan and Russia are in contact on the Yalu. 





THE CONGO STATE. 


i ie Blue-book published last Saturday on the condition 

of affairs in the Congo State is not pleasant reading. 
For some years Englishmen have felt considerable un- 
easiness at the reports of misgovernment and barbarities 
in Central Africa, partly from those general feelings of 
humanity with which even our enemies credit us, and 
partly from fear of the influence which such misconduct 
must have upon our vast African interests. The com- 
muniqué with which the Brussels Administration is always 
ready did not reassure them. It wasimpossible to imagine 
that where there was so much smoke there must not also 
be some fire; and gibes at negrophilist sentiment did not 
affect the reports of travellers like Mr. Grogan and others 
who could not be suspected of any weakness of the kind. 
First-hand evidence was desired, a Report by some one 
acquainted with African races, and able to judge soberly 
and accurately from personal inspection. Mr. Casement, 
the British Consul at Boma, and a well-known Central 
African hunter and traveller, undertook a four months’ 
journey last summer through the forest of the Upper 
Congo, a country which he had visited before. Mr. 
Casement’s Report has the ring of perfect fairness. He 
does justice to the Congo authorities for certain reforms: 
the greater facilities for travelling they have introduced, 
and the efforts they have made to suppress the practice of 
cannibalism. But on the whole his evidence is the gravest 
indictment of misgovernment. The native population is 
rapidly shrinking; and as the cause cannot be that swift 
progress of civilisation which elsewhere in the world has 
reduced the numbers of the aborigines, we must accept 
the sinister explanation. A few instances will suffice. 
Lukolela, when Mr. Casement visited it in 1887, had a 
population of five thousand; to-day it has scarcely six 
hundred. The population on Lake Mantumba has 
diminished within the last ten years by over 60 per 
cent. What is the explanation? Partly, Mr. Casement 
thinks, general poverty, ill-health, and the sleeping sick- 
ness ; but chiefly the exactions of the Government and the 
methods of local officials in obtaining labour. Recruits 
for the public service are obtained by a press-gang system, 
which is no better than slave-raiding, and is attended with 
great loss of life. Rubber, which is the staple wealth of 
the country, is collected by methods which are nominally 
fair trading, but practically brigandage. Here is a 
significant extract from a diary: “ Each time the corporal 
goes out to get rubber, cartridges are given to him. He 
may bring back all not used; but for every one used he 
must bring back a right hand.” Sometimes a cartridge 
may be used on an animal in hunting, in which case a 
hand is cut off a living man. Mr. Casement saw two 
actual instances of mutilation, one a young man, both of 
whose hands had been beaten off with the butts of rifles 
against a tree, the other a boy, whose right hand was cut 
off at the wrist. It is to be remembered that those are not 
the barbarities of native levies in a remote district, far 
away from the direct control of the white man; for in 
many instances white officers were present on the scene. 
It is little wonder if in such circumstances a reign of terror 





a 
exists on the UpperCongo. At one village the inhabitant, 
fled on Mr. Casement’s approach, carrying their belong} 
into the forest ; and when they were reassured and broy ht 
back, they explained that they thought the party m4 
“ men of the Government.” In Mr. Casement’s recollection 
fear of the white man was once unknown in these 

and the people would flock from all sides to meet a whit, 
stranger. “But to-day the apparition of a white man 
steamer evidentiy gave the signal for instant flight.” 


There is the evidence of another witness in this Blue. 
book which must carry conviction to all Englishmen, 
Lord Cromer is not likely to be suspected of unwise op 
unfair criticism of a neighbouring State, or of unpractic] 
sentiment. As our foremost living authority on the 
government of native peoples, he will be ready to make all 
allowances, and to judge with the calm impartiality of ay 
expert. When early in last year he visited the Upper 
Nile, where it forms the march between the Congo Stata 
and the Uganda Protectorate, he had a chance of observ; 
the Belgian system and contrasting it with our own. If 
is significant that his conclusions are the same as Mr, 
Casement’s. On the right bank of the river there ar 
many villages and every sign of a population living in 
security and content; on the left bank there is a desert, 
“Indeed, I do not think that any of our party saw a single 
human being in Belgian territory, except the Belgian officers 
and men, and the wives and children of the latter... ,,, 
The reason of all this is obvious enough. The Belgians 
are disliked. The people fly from them, and it is no 
wonder they should do so, for I am informed that the 
soldiers are allowed full liberty to plunder, and that pay- 
ment is rarely made for supplies. The British officers 
wander, practically alone, over most parts of the country, 
either on tours of inspection or on shooting expeditions, 
I understand that no Belgian officer can move outside 
the settlements without a strong guard.” These words, 
identical as they are with Mr. Casement’s evidence, merit 
all attention. It is not likely that Lord Cromer after a 
short visit would have pronounced so strongly against the 
methods of Congo administration unless he had had ample 
evidence to justify him. In the face of his verdict it is 
impossible to wave aside the charges as the heated fancies 
of sentimental minds. 


Lord Cromer’s Report also indicates the root of the evil, 
The country is administered solely on commercial lines; 
and, as always happens, on methods which are short- 
sighted even from the commercial standpoint. It is an 
impossible régime, by which the wealth of a country 
is exploited at all costs, and the Government acknow- 
ledges no duties to the governed. It leads to moral 
degradation, and, as surely, to appalling political blunders, 
for the true political standpoint is absent, and com- 
mercialism, unless accompanied by statesmanship, is a 
penny-wise-and-pound-foolish policy, which defeats its 
ownends. In a little while there is nothing left to exploit, 
and what might have been a prosperous community and a 
permanent asset becomes an empty shell and a useless 
encumbrance. All government by commercial companies 
is bad in the long run, unless accompanied by the super- 
vision of a strong State; but this is the most flagrant 
instance, for its commercial aims seem to be of the lowest 
type, and its methods both crude and inhuman. There 
have been scandals in the past only too completely proved; 
and if, in deference to Europe, some slight reform is made, 
the evil breaks out in another direction, for the spirit 
remains the same. The Commission to protect the natives 
appointed in 1896 has been a fiasco. No tinkering 
measure can do any good when the vicious and incom- 
petent Government is unchanged. It is a stain on modern 
civilisation that a State should exist of which Mr. 
Gladstone’s description of King Bomba’s administration 
is literally true,—“ the negation of God erected into @ 
system.” 


The Congo State is the child’ of international law, * 


created and protected under the guarantee of the Powers 
of Europe. On grounds of international law, therefore, it 
seems to us obligatory on the Powers to intervene. A true 
bill has been found by the grand jury of popular opinion, 
and the case should be set down for trial. No doubt we 
shall have communiqué after communiqué for the defence, 
and it may be true enough that much that has been said 
against the Congo State is scarcely evidence. But there 
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are ample grounds for a searching inquiry, and, on the 
ored mismanagement, for some reconstruction. We 
o not desire to see a revival of the Palmerstonian 

licy of unauthorised interference with our neighbours ; 
Pet when a State is an international creation, as well as an 
international scandal, it is the business and duty of other 
pations to interfere. The matter is a very urgent one 
for the Powers interested in African development, and 
especially for Britain with her vast number of native sub- 
‘cts, African distances are shrinking daily. Territories 
which had never heard of each other a generation ago are 
coming into close relation. And the immediate result of 
+t will be that native problems will acquire a certain 
solidarity, so that blunders and crimes in one part will 
react against @ wise policy in another. A nation which in 
the Soudan, in Uganda, in West Africa, in Central Africa, 
and in South Africa is trying earnestly to solve one of the 
hardest of administrative problems, and perform towards 
its subject races the duty which civilisation demands, 
cannot allow in one territory all the vices it strives 
against to flourish unchecked. If there is to be any future 
for the African native under a just and progressive 
government, it is our business to see that the prestige of 
the white man is not impaired by those who do not deserve 


the name. 





THE CAPE ELECTIONS. 


T the lowest the results of the recent Cape elections con- 
stitute a relief from grave anxiety to all who are con- 
cerned for the tranquil consolidation of South Africa under 
the British flag. At the highest—if, that is to say, they 
are utilised in a spirit of resolute but conciliatory states- 
manship—history will regard them as having constituted 
a decisive step forward towards the goal so much to be 
desired. If the elections had been won by the party 
which remains to a very large extent, in essence, the 
Afrikander Bond, fresh heart and hope would have been 
given to all those whose secret, or but very partially 
avowed, aspiration it is to reverse by a long course of 
political intrigue the issue which has been determined 
since 1899 on scores of stricken fields. "With that view, 
the chief preoccupations of the leaders of the majority 
which might have, but happily has not, been elected would 
have been the strengthening of the number of their 
supporters by the re-enfranchisement at the earliest 
possible moment of the rebels whose votes were rightly 
taken from them after the war. And on the other hand, 
it would have been without doubt their rooted purpose to 
retard or defeat as far as possible the efforts of their 
political opponents to bring about an equitable readjust- 
ment of the representative system of Cape Colony. The 
fact that all this is not so, and that the Bond Members 
are in a distinct minority in the new Legislative Assembly, 
is a subject for profound congratulation. It is also an 
emphatic justification of those who, like ourselves, strongly 
urged the Government to refuse their consent to the 
proposal to suspend the Cape Constitution in 1902. 


But the elections have yielded results of much more 
than a purely negative character. It is disputed here 
whether the balance of five, six, or seven Members on a 
division in a House of ninety-five is all Progressive, or 
consists mainly of Independent Members. ‘This point, 
however, though of interest, is not of first-class im- 
portance. There is, we believe, good ground to expect 
that the majority, even if a small section should differ 
from the bulk of it on some questions, will be found solid, 


standing wrong and danger that the Progressive and 
Independent Members, of whom a clear majority has 
been returned to the Legislative Assembly, will rightly be 
expected to address themselves. A necessary condition 
of success in this enterprise is, as we have indicated, 
statesmanlike leadership; and it would be idle to deny 
that the chosen chief of the Progressives labours under 
serious disadvantages, for the existence of which he 
is himself responsible. It has been difficult indeed to 
associate the idea of sober politics, to say nothing of 
statesmanship, with the earlier career of a man with 
whose name the criminal folly of the Raid of 1895 
is, and must ever be, indissolubly linked. Nor can 
we attempt to disguise our regret that in such a crisis 
as the present there appears to be no other politician in 
Cape Colony who can be regarded as equally likely with 
Dr. Jameson to command the support of the new majority. 
Yet, after all, even that fact has its compensating advan- 
tages. Dr. Jameson, we believe, is regarded by good judges 
as being possessed by a very earnest desire to set a 
record of honourable and efficient public service against 
the signal error of his earlier life. Already the spirit 
of frankness and fairness in which he has striven to act in 
Cape politics has done a good deal to attract the goodwill 
of men who looked with the deepest disapproval on the 
ridiculous adventure which he captained eight years ago. 
And when we see a public man of the recognised steadiness 
and weight of Sir Louis Michell acting in cordial co-opera- 
tion with Dr. Jameson, there does seem to be good hope to 
believe that the latter's character has developed not a 
few of those elements of sobriety which are essential to 
successful political leadership at most times and in most 
places, and certainly in the present situation at the Cape. 
fn these circumstances, it appears to us that, Sir Gordon 
Sprigg having saved trouble by resigning, and Dr. Jameson 
having been summoned to form a Government, the new 
Ministry ought to receive at the outset the sympathy and 
encouragement of public opinion at home, as well as of 
loyal Englishmen at the Cape. 

Such support should be given on the assumption that 
Dr. Jameson—who now enjoys a unique opportunity of 
retrieving his past—and his colleagues are conscious of 
the great responsibility which will rest upon them, and are 
resolved to discharge it in a spirit at once firm and concilia- 
tory. On the one hand, there must be no question of 
any failure to press forward a thoroughgoing scheme of 
redistribution. That scheme must be framed, not indeed 
with absolutely logical, still less with vindictive, severity, 
but, broadly speaking, on the principle of adjustment 
of representation to population; and it should, in our 
judgment, provide for automatic readjustment at suitable 
intervals. If a measure of this general nature be resolutely 
carried through—and resolution will be necessary, for the 
majority in its favour, small enough in the Legislative 
Assembly, will probably be smaller still in the Legislative 
Council—and if reasonable consideration be shown in the 
framing of its details so as to inflict no needless irritation 
on the Dutch element predominating in the rural districts, 
it is not too much to hope that the racial cleavage in 
politics will soon be replaced by other and more wholesome 
lines of division. 'To secure that this shall be so, it is of 
great importance that Dr. Jameson and his leading 
colleagues should rigorously resist any pressure, should 
such be brought to bear upon them by the less scrupulous 
of their followers, in the direction of the utilisation of 
their present success for any merely partisan or personal 
ends. We do not, of course, refer to any steps which 





if firmly and judiciously led, on that which is the primary | May on full consideration appear necessary in the interest 


and vital issue in Cape politics,—the redistribution of 
electoral power in some reasonable relation to the dis- 
tribution of population. ‘The system at present in force 
18 full, not merely of theoretic anomaly, but of practical 
Injustice. It gives to small scattered rural minorities 
the power of completely neutralising and overriding the 
will of large urban majorities. Such a state of things 
1s bad anywhere. It is essentially contrary to the 
principles of democratic government, and tends inevitably 
to produce and cultivate a sense of grievance among 
the under-represented majorities which is highly un- 
favourable to political and social tranquillity and security. 


Pre-eminently must this be the case where, as in Cape | 
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| worked such infinite mischief in American public life since 


| 





of security to the cause of loyalty. But anything in the 
shape of the “spoils-to-the-victors”” principle, which has 


the time of Andrew Jackson, or anything like the system 
of local favours for political services so common in France, 
should be altogether shut out. 

Assuming that the leaders of the new Assembly use 


| their powers in the spirit which we have endeavoured to 


indicate, their task, though doubtless full of difficulty, will 
also be full of hope. The defeat of the Anti-Imperial 
party at the recent elections has been much more decisive 
than would appear from any mere numerical statement. 
For they not only return to the Assembly distinctly in 


Colony, the rural and urban white populations are mainly | a minority, but without the politicians, such as Mr. 


of different races. It is to the redress of this long-! Merriman and Mr. Sauer, on whom they have relied 
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for that power of leadership of which in the field of 
litics the Cape Dutch develop comparatively little. 
The reverses which these politicians have received 
at the polls place the Bond partisans in a position of 
singular Parliamentary ineffectiveness, and will be widely 
recognised as very discouraging for the future of any party 
organised on anti-British lines. In this connection the 
policy of fence-sitting has received, through Sir Gordon 
Sprigg’s failure to secure re-election, an emphatic rebuke. 
There is, therefore, good reason to anticipate that 
large numbers of the Cape Boers will discern that the 
game of political intrigue against the flag is a futile one, 
as soon as a good Redistribution Bill has been carried, 
and will abandon as waste of energy and temper the 
pursuit of schemes of racial aggrandisement. If s0, 
the way will soon be open, so far as the internal 
politics of Cape Colony are concerned, for advance in 
the direction of South African Federation. That the 
leaders of the new majority in the Cape Assembly 
should be encouraged in a line of statesmanship pointing 
to so satisfactory an issue is the more important in view 
of the grave obstacle which is about to be thrown in 
the way of progress thitherward by the organised intro- 
duction of Chinese labour into the Transvaal. The rela- 
tively small majority of 51 by which the amendment to 
the Address condemning that step was defeated on Wednes- 
day night in the House of Commons must be recognised 
by the Government as affording, with the debate, of which 
Sir Henry Fowler’s intensely earnest protest was a striking 
feature, unmistakable evidence of the wound which their 
unfortunate policy is inflicting upon the best Imperial 
feeling of the country. That they will do what they can 
to secure humane conditions for the relays of Chinese 
labourers at the mines, and such of their families as the 
mine-owners think that they can afford to bring, may be 
believed from Mr. Lyttelton’s speech. But nothing that 
he or any other Minister has said can avail to shake the 
prevailing conviction that, alike economically and ethically, 
the Empire is being hustled into a policy of retrogression. 





MACEDONIA IN THE LORDS. 


W® wish we could share the satisfaction with which 

Lord Spencer regards the debate in the House of 
Lords on Monday. Unfortunately there is a tinge of 
exaggeration in his description both of what was said and 
of the feeling with which the country would receive it. 
Very possibly Lord Lansdowne went as far in his speech 
as it is customary for a Foreign Secretary to go; but, all 
the same, he did not go very far. Very possibly the 
country requires in an abstract sort of way that every 
effort should be made to put an end to the disturbances in 
the Balkan Peninsula. But a national requirement may 
possess very various degrees of urgency, and there is very 
little to show that the country is particularly interested in 
the question. Certainly if we take the test of the pocket 
the result is not satisfactory. The Macedonian Relief 
Committee put out at the beginning of winter a plain 
statement ot what was wanted to keep the people alive 
till the spring. Roughly speaking, it could be done for a 
pound a head, and there were a hundred thousand heads. 
There was a definite object which could be completely 
attained by a not very large outlay. But the money sub- 
scribed falls very far short of what is needed, nor have 
we noticed that the meetings called to help forward the 
relief fund have been either numerous or important. 
The sentimental side of the English mind is rather 
dormant just now, and though we may hope that there 
are not many Englishmen who would own to not caring 
what happens in the Balkans, there are few, we fear, 
who care very much 

That there were some excellent points in Lord Lans- 
downe’s speech we gladly admit. His intentions are 
very good indeed. But there are occasions, of which this 
is one, when time is of the essence of good intentions. If, 
he says, the Austro-Russian experiment is given a fair 
trial, and fails to produce the results expected from it, the 
Government. may fairly be called upon to “ put forward 
more drastic and more thorough meusures of reform for 
these long-suffering provinces.”” But what is to constitute 
a fair trial, and what are the results upon the non-arrival 
of which the English Government es be bound to put 





snide 
forward a policy of theirown? To some of us it seems tha 
the fair trial in question has already been given, and tha 
nothing has come of it. The Austro-Russian reforms were 
accepted by Turkey a year ago, but all that has been dong 
in the interval is to prepare with the utmost deliberation 
the machinery by which the reforms are to be carried oyt 
Lord Lansdowne has never regarded the appointment of 
two European Assessors as an ideal arrangement, He 
would have preferred a more thoroughgoing and fay. 
reaching arrangement. But now that he has assented tg 
this more restricted scheme, what is the best that he can 
say of it? That he hears that at this moment the 
Assessors are actually at work—twelve months afte 
Turkey had assented to their appointment—and that 
he hopes that some good may come of their efforts 
We hope so too, but we shall be very much sy. 
prised if our hopes are justified. Indeed, we suspect 
that Lord Lansdowne will be as much surprised as we 
shall be, because he went on to say that he is much 
more disposed to rely on the Macedonian gendarmerie, [f 
this can be put on a satisfactory footing, “we shall at any 
rate have something concrete to which we can point, some. 
thing which is not merely a paper reform.” But all this 
is still in the future. The Italian General has indead 
“taken up his duties,” and he and a Staff composed of 
officers of the European Powers are engaged—in what? In 
restoring order, in protecting the inhabitants against the 
exaction and outrages of the Turkish troops? Not a bit 
of it. In preparing a scheme which shall settle into how 
many battalions the gendarmerie shall be divided, how 
they are to be officered, and how distributed over the 
country. It is not unlikely that the Turkish Government, 
since it is to pay the gendarmerie, and has assigned certain 
revenues to “ provide a financial basis” for this operation, 
will claim the right to have a voice in the settlement of 
each of these particulars; and if so, it is not difficult to 
calculate the chances of the services of the gendarmerie 
being available within any reasonable time. But in this case 
any further delay will be fatal to the scheme. The winter 
is passing, and it has all along been recognised that on the 
right employment of the winter depends the whole future of 
the Austro-Russian reforms. For in the spring, if nothing 
effectual has been done in the meantime, the insurrection 
will again have broken out, and will again be in process of 
repression by the customary Turkish methods. Nothing 
could suit the purpose of the Turks better than a succession 
of winters spent in devising plans for making insurrection 
unnecessary, followed by as many summers in which the 
application of these plans was rendered impossible by the 
fact that the insurrection had forestalled them. 


Lord Lytton urged upon the Lords the necessity of a com: 
plete change of policy, and of the immediate adoption of the 
larger measures suggested last September. Lord Lansdowne 
did not deny that it may hereafter become necessary to 
take this course. But he objected strongly to taking it 
now. It would be, he said, “a very ill-chosen moment for 
any such step.” He believes that, “in spite of all the delays 
that have taken place, we never were nearer to the achieve- 
ment of a certain amount of satisfactory progress than we 
are at this moment.” It is very difficult to question a 
statement of this kind coming from the Foreign Secretary. 
He has opportunities of knowledge peculiar to himself. 
He is in constant communication with our Ambassador at 
Constantinople. He has the most trustworthy informa- 
tion as to the intentions of the Turkish Government,—so 
far as any information is trustworthy which relates to so 
very variable a factor. He is able to some extent to infer 
the degree of resolution which Austria and Russia are 
bringing to bear on their reforms from his conversations 
with their Ministers. Consequently, we can but accept Lord 
Lansdowne’s assurances, and do our best to persuade 
ourselves that they are well founded. But this does not 
excuse us from pointing out that the Government are 
taking a grave responsibility upon themselves when they 
assume that measures which have not been begun in the 
past twelve months will yield their harvest in the next 
three months. The assurance that we have never been 
nearer to the desired end than we are at this moment will 
not convey much comfort to those who hold that we have 
never been anywhere near that end. But if Ministers 
really feel this comfortable conviction, and have solid 
grounds for feeling it which it may not be prudent to dis- 
close, they can at least press upon Austria and Russia the 
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necessity of fixing an early date by which the scheme must 


be brought up for judgment. If it is not in working order 
pefore the winter is over, 1t may as well not be in working 
order at all. Macedonia will again be in full insurrection ; 
the Turkish Army, Regular and Irregular, will be busily 
ed in restoring order; and the Agents of the two 
3 will practically be warned off the ground. It will 
argue singularly little wisdom on the part of the British 
Government if they postpone pressing their own plan upon 
the Porte until Macedonia is once more in a state of ferment 
which makes moderate counsels equally distasteful to Turks 
and insurgents. 

Lord Lansdowne was able on Monday te make out a 
strong case against the contention that the Government, 
“believing, as they did, that the scheme fell far short of what 
is required, should have taken a line of their own and acted 
for themselves.” Had they done so, they would have had to 
meet not merely the indifference of the other Powers, 
put their active hostility. Austria and Russia naturally 
liked their own scheme best. Germany had made it plain 
that she would hear of no other. France had officially 
undertaken to support her ally. Italy, though, as Lord 
Lansdowne believes, “ cordially anxious to co-operate 


engas 
Power’ 


with us in giving reality to these reforms,” had accepted | 


the scheme of the two Powers for the time being. But 
in every case, with the exception—the probable excep- 
tion, it may be—of Germany, this acceptance of the 
Auistro-Russian reforms was dependent on their execution 
within a reasonable time. The consenting Powers did not 
contemplate their postponement to a date when all the mis- 
chief they were meant to avert or remedy should once more 
bein full operation. But that date is drawing very near, and 
unless a wholly new spirit is infused, and infused promptly, 
into the proceedings of the two Powers, it will be found 
when it arrives that, except in the appointment of certain 
officers whose powers and duties have still to be deter- 
mined, the Austro-Russian scheme exists only on paper. 
The plain duty of the British Government is to bring home 
this near prospect of failure to the Powers concerned 
—to the authors of the scheme—in order to convince 
them that the experiment, if it is ever to be tried, must 
be tried within the next few weeks; to France and 
Italy, as the other Mediterranean Powers, in order to con- 
vince them of our determination, in the event of the 
experiment failing, to take measures to carry out the 
alternative experiment which we have all along preferred. 
Britain, France, and Italy have not, as Austria and 
Russia have, a land frontier across which they can send 
troops. But they have ample means of making a strong 
naval demonstration on the Turkish coast, and for reasons 
which it is difficult to explain, but which experience has 
shown to have very real force, the Turkish Government is 
very open to being impressed by a strong naval demonstra- 
tion. We are quite able to give this proof of our sincerity 


without asking the help of any other Power. But the effect ' 


on Turkey will be very much greater if the three Fleets are 
acting together; and France and Italy will naturally have 
no desire to leave Great Britain to act alone in the 
Mediterranean. 








COMPASSION. 


HAT is the essential difference between good people 

and bad? Many students of human nature would 

reply in the present day that there is no essential distinction. 
This conclusion, however, is not in accordance with the 
teaching of Christ. Between the one and the other He drewa 
startlingly sharp line; but He did not draw it where the 
Pharisees thought that it ought to be drawn, and He continually 
shocked their sensibilities by associating with those whose 
society ‘they scrupulously avoided. Nevertheless, He drew a 
distinction, and drew it so severely that we can only hope and 
believe that His words were according to the custom of His 
speech—metaphorical. The part of the twenty-fifth chapter 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel which is called in the “heading” “A 
description of the last judgment” would appear from its con- 
text—coming, us its does, immediately after the story of the 
talents, which it resembles in some details—to be a parable. 
But even granting so much, the imagery is very slight and 
transparent. The speaker's personality shows continually, 
and His words are too full of meaning and emotion 


not to break at times through the frail medium of | by kicking against the eternal pricks. Can it be pretended, 








fiction in which they were offered to the world. Our 
Lord begins by speaking openly of Himself, and declaring 
that mankind must be judged by the Son of man. Then He 
takes up His parable. His hearers are to imagine Him a King 
before whom stand all the nations of the world awaiting his 
judgment. He ‘separates them “one from another as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats.” He sets the 
good on his right hand, and the evil on his left, and he begins 
to sum up the case for the one and against the other. The 
virtue which justifies the righteous is compassion; the vice 
which condemns the guilty is callousness. Turning to the 
righteous, he says that he was hungry, sick, a stranger, and a 
prisoner, and that they showed him compassion ; he turns to 
the wicked, and tells them that in like case they showed him 
none. Both bad and good are greatly surprised by the 
verdict. The righteous, conscience-stricken by what they 
think undeserved praise, hasten to declare that they were not 
consciously serving Christ. The judge tells them they need 
not distress their consciences; they acted out of kindness to 
men, and for the Son of man that is enough. “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” The guilty excuse themselves. Had 
they known that the sufferer they neglected was our Lord they 
would have helped Him, they plead. They are answered in 
like manner. Failure to recognise Christ is here held to be 
no fault. It is also held to be no excuse. 


However little literal may be our interpretation of this part 
of the Evangelist’s narrative, we cannot, if we allow it any: 
meaning at all, make it mean less than two things. First, 
that in passing a final judgment on any man’s character the 
crucial question is the question of his practical, not of his 
theoretic, Christianity. Was he kind, or was he careless ? 
Was he of use to his fellow-creatures, or was he of none? 
Secondly, that they mistake their Master who represent Him. 
as punctilious of technical deference, careful about His title 
of Lord rather than about the keeping of His commandments. 
Neither of these points, we venture to think, has been 
sufficiently emphasised by the Churches. They have been 
interested, not in the verdict, but in the sentence, not in the 
moral, but in the story. 


The whole passage looks as though the virtue of compassion 
held a pre-eminent place in the mind of Christ, a fact which 
goes far to reconcile the moral ideal of the twentieth century 
with the moral ideal of the first, and suggests that while 
religious people are deeply lamenting the decay of dogma, and 
beginning to fear the disappearance of the detailed creeds 
which represent the theoretical theology of centuries, they 
may all the while be in reality living in the presence of a greut, 
Christian revival. During the ages of faith, which were 
above all things the ages of theory, Compassion lost caste 
among the virtues, and is only now regaining her prestige. 
Even in the present day many stern moralists look askance 
upon what they call the modern passion of pity. Justice and 
good sense, they say, are too often sacrificed upon its altar. 
Christianity herself, they would have us believe, is in danger 
from her own handmaid; spirituality is forgotten in philan- 
thropy; the claims of faith are lost sight of in the claims of 
fellowship. We think this refusal—as it seems to us—to 
recognise the signs of the times is attributable to the want of 
wisdom and courage showed by the exponents of the new phase 
of religion. Among the voices which give vent to any great wave 
of feeling many are of inferior quality, and changes in religion 
have always been indissolubly connected with searchings of 
heart and the gradual dissolving of ancient forms of faith. A 
great many truly compassionate natures are terribly weakened 
by an undue sense of the pain of life, which, when all is said, 
bears but a small proportion to the pleasure of it. They do, 
their best to alleviate the suffering they see, but inwardly 
they are too often in a state of terror and revolt. For such 
malcontent Christians the central doctrine of their creed, that 
God is love, is constantly slipping from their grasp. The 
voice of revelation which proclaims its truth in their hearts is 
not loud enough to drown the negative roar of inexplicably 
cruel circumstance. They cannot bring themselves to make 
that great act of faith which consists in realising the fact 
that the origin of evil has been for ever unknown, and the. 
problem of pain indissoluble; and they waste an energy which 
might be used for increasing the sum of the world’s happiness 
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under cover of any parable, that the root of the matter is in 
such as these, that the shelter of Christ’s sympathy, which 
is still to many outside the Churches as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land, is thrown over them? We think the 
Gospel is full of signs that it is. Our Lord's description of 
His own mission—‘ He hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering 
of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised” 
—and His injunctions to those whom he sent upon missionary 
work all imply the paramount duty of compassion, and 
suggest that He recognised the power of money to hinder 
the acceptance of His teaching. Besides all this, we have 
those terrible. words spoken upon the Cross, “ Eli, Eli, lama 
sabachthani?” which, but for the suggestion of sympathy they 
contain for such as feel the discipline of life too hard for 
them, could be nothing but a source of doubt and confusion 
to the most or the least orthodox reader. His attitude is not 
that of St. Paul, who has little patience with those who break 
their hearts because they cannot justify the ways of God to 
men. Paul argues without hesitation that God’s will is never 
to be questioned, and carries his argument to its logical 
conclusion: “Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have 
mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth.” For those who 
tremble before the rod of this dogma he has only an eloquent 
rebuke: “O man, who art thou that repliest against God? 
Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it, Why hast 
thou made me thus? Hath not the potter power over the 
clay ?” 

One reason which seems to explain the high place of com- 
passion in the Christian hierarchy of qualities is the fact that 
without it almost all the virtues lose their social value. 
The aim of the society of Christ’s followers is the improve- 
ment of the world. “The kingdom of heaven,” we are told, 
“is like unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole was leavened.” If Christianity 
were a system destined purely for the salvation of the in- 
dividual soul, if Christ had said nothing more than “He 
that loseth his life shall save it,’ then the place which 
He ascribes to compassion would be disproportionate. 
Compassion alone can save the character of a high-minded 
man from the dry-rot of disgust. It is this disgust which has 
narrowed the Churches, and which has made the ordinary 
Christian ideal half conventual instead of wholly social. The 
better a man is by nature, the more fortunate and innocent 
his surroundings in youth, the greater his power to persevere 
in the right way, the more easily does he fall a prey to this 
parasitic vice, till finally he becomes simply an illustration 
of Matthew Arnold’s hopeless words :— 

“The soul, mounting higher to God, comes no nigher, 

But the arch fiend Pride mounts at her side.” 

Without compassion the salt of the earth lose their power 
to preserve, and are henceforth “good for nothing.” Surely 
the marvellous spread of this distinctively Christian virtue is a 
comfortable fact to set against the alarming increase of 
spiritual dismay engendered by doubt. May it not foreshadow 
a time when the Christ of the Churches shall become the 
Christ of the crowd, who “called his disciples unto him and 
saith unto them, I have compassion on the multitude ?” 





THE CITIZEN EXILED. 
UT of the many millions of citizens of the world’s great 
nations, accustomed day after day to receive through 
the newspapers tidings of what is happening all over the 
world, it falls every year to the lot of a certain number to be 
sent, or voluntarily to go, into exile. It may be for days, it 
may be for months, it may be, as in the case of criminals, for 
years, that these men and women are cut off from all 
knowledge of the events which are stirring their fellow- 
citizens to pleasure or anger or fear. What do they think 
about in their exile, long or short? When the great liners 
steam out of the Mersey or the Solent, for instance—for a sea 
voyage is, after all, a certain kind of exile—what is the thought 
which is uppermost in the minds of the majority of passengers 
during the week, or three weeks, of the passage to New York, 
or Cape Town? What is the first question to which most of 
the passengers would like an answer on arriving at the port 
to which they are bound ? 
No doubt the captains of the great liners could give on this 








point some very interesting information. It must often have 
happened that a liner approaching a port has passed another 
vessel which has just started on her homeward voy 
and has signalled a question on current events to which 
there has been time to signal back an answer before the 
two ships have passed out of signalling distance. If some 
record had been kept of the messages which passed between 
outward and homeward bound vessels near Cape Town or 
Southampton during the war, it would make interesting 
reading. But, of course, no sea voyage to-day involves g 
really long period of exile,—a long period, that is, during 
which no port is touched at where the ship’s company can get 
answers from the world of newspapers they have left, To get 
at what is really meant by exile you must go to the experi- 
ences of thinking men—men who if they were “at home” 
would be taking an active part in the life of the community 
whose occupations have taken them temporarily away from 
the swarming life of the great cities. Explorers, for instance, 
or men who have gone on a long hunting trip, or whalers, oy 
miners in out-of-the-way places like Klondyke,—what are the 
questions which chiefly occupy the thoughts of such meq 
when separated for months from the life of civilisation? 
And, especially, what would be the ideas chiefly present to 
the mind of a man who, situated in such circumstances—that 
is, voluntarily exiled—should also be a man of intellect and 
education, able to “see life steadily and see it whole” ? 


In Tuesday’s newspapers there was published an amusing 
letter which was received a short time ago by the Postmaster 
of Dawson City, Klondyke. The letter was written “in 
scrawling hand on a torn piece of wrapping-paper,” and came 
from Herschel Island, at the mouth of the Mackenzie River 
the winter quarters of American whaling-ships. It ran as 
follows :— 

“ Nov. 17, 1903. 

Dzar S1r,—Will you kindly tell me who is our next President; 
tell me of the prize-fights of importance, and the result of the 
yacht race? If you have any Hastern papers, will you kindly 
send them to me?—J. H. Brtyna, steamer ‘ Bowhead,’ Herschel 
Island, Arctic Ocean.” 


A letter such as this does not, of course, supply a full answer 
to the question,—What does the exiled citizen chiefly think 
of P? but it supplies some kind of an answer. The man who 
wrote the letter is evidently first and foremost a citizen,—a 
member of a civilised community. He is a politician; his 
first dominating thought is,—Who is at the head of my 
country’s affairs? Heis an American, of course; if he had 
happened to be an Englishman, presumably his first question 
would have been,—What Ministry is in power? But having 
asked that question first, he goes on—to what? First, to a 
rough sport, such as would appeal to men who are able to 
face the discomforts of a winter in Arctic seas; next, toa 
contest of international interest. In a word, the letter is 
typical of the frame of mind of “the man in the street” of 
all Anglo-Saxon nations. Home politics and home sport,— 
probably those two subjects come first in the minds of the 
majority of Anglo-Saxons; after them there is a wider, 
vaguer interest in the affairs of the world at large,—evidenced 
in the letter we have quoted by the inquiry about the inter- 
national yacht race. If the Mackenzie River whaler had gone 
on to ask further questions, he would probably have asked 
about international politics. “If you have any Eastern 
papers, will you kindly send them to me?” looks as if he 
wanted to get at the best that was being thought and written 
about the great affairs of the world. 


We have described the letter just quoted as typical of the 
tendencies of mind of “the man in the street.” If any one 
should quarrel with that description, let him ask himself the 
question: “If I were marooned on a desert island for six 
months, and then were taken back into the world of news- 
papers, what would be the first three questions to which I 
should want answers?” Of course, one obvious question 
must be set aside. Family matters do not count. A married 
man would naturally think first of his wife and children; but 
here we are imagining not so much a marooned man as & 
marooned intellect. Some men have no family connections 
that interest them; all men have connections that interest 
them outside their families. Putting family matters aside, 
then, and supposing a “marooned intellect” to be given the 
chance of asking three separate questions of the living, 
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moving world—supposing him, that is, to be in the position 
of the man in the fairy-tale who was told that his first three 
wishes would be granted—what questions would he ask ? 

It is a little difficult in considering such a problem to dis- 
sociate oneself from the questions which we know to be 
exercising the world to-day. For obviously the first question 
whichan Englishman or a Frenchman or an American marooned 
to-day even for forty-eight hours would ask is: “ What of 
the war between Russia and Japan?” But an English- 
man would not have asked that question first in 1885 or 1886. 
He would have asked about the Home-rule Bill. But to-day 
Englishmen are faced by political questions just as important 
as that of Home-rule; and yet the first question which the 
“marooned intellect” would ask surely would be of the war 
in the Far East rather than the fiscal business. If that be 
oranted, you come to the conclusion that the great domi- 
nating question which the “marooned intellect ”—an intellect 
supposed to have been kept separated from the world for six 
or twelve months—should ask ought to be an international 
yather than a national question. Home politics naturally 
come first in times of peace; but since Armageddon is a 
greater field than Westminster or Washington, the man of 
wide views would not ask first: “ What has come of the time 
of peace in which I left the world?” but the much greater 
question : “Is it peace ?” 

The “man in the street’s” third question, then—the query 
about international matters—ought to come first instead of 
third. His first question—of home politics—comes second. 
What of the third question? The writer of the letter quoted 
above is clearly what is called a “sportsman”; in his case, 
since he is a man able to face the rigours of an Arctic winter, 
probably the term means more than merely a looker-on at 
games. But if he were less of a “sportsman” than a serious 
man—if he were a book-lover, for instance, or a poet, or an 
architect, or an artist, or an engineer, or any one who pitted 
the strength of his brains rather than the strength of his body 
against the world—what would he ask, for his third question ? 
“Ts any great man dead ?’”’—would that be it? Or would it 
be: “Has any great man arisen?” The latter, perhaps, 
because the answer to it entails more. He would want to 
know, certainly, what movement had ceased; but more than 
that, he would want to know what had begun. 

Can you come to any general conclusion? To this con- 
clusion, at least, it might be worth while for any Englishman 
to think whether he could come,—that what he would think 
of first, if he were “ marooned,” is the test of the value of his 
citizenship. Would he think of small things or of great 
things, of prize-fights, of horse-racing, of parish politics, or 
of huge national wars,—wars of thought as well as of wars 
of cannon? It is a serious, if it is a quaint reflection, that 
the letter of the Mackenzie River whaler which we have 
quoted could lead to such a question. 





MOBILITY AND BRAINS. 
MONG marine animals are a very large number of 
creatures so little interesting when grown up that 
they might very well pass for smooth lumpy cactuses. They 
have no eyes or ears or limbs, but look like little fleshy 
sacks tied up tightly at the top, and fixed to a rock or the 
mud at the bottom. They are called tunicata, or jacketed 
animals, and many of them ascidians, or sack-like animals, for 
the same reason. More closely examined, they do not become 
greatly more interesting. There is an orifice at the top into 
which sea-water comes, and another at the side from which it 
flows out; and when cut open they are found to be built up 
only of a double jacket, inside of which is another sack, rather 
elaborately made to pass currents of water from part to part, 
and so to aerate the creature’s blood, and with an apparatus 
which passes on particles of food to a gullet and a stomach. 
It is as nearly little capable of thought or action as it 
is possible for a living animal to be. It has no eyes or 
nose or hearing apparatus, no hands or tentacles or feelers, 
and no power of movement for locomotion. But it can open 
its mouth and close it, and shoot a jet of water from it. This 
being its only obvious action, it has been fortunate in obtain- 
ing a popular name from the fact. The ascidians are called 
“sea-squirts,”’ 
Unexciting though the ascidian is when it has come to 





years of discretion, it is full of interest when its history 
is considered from the days of its tenderest youth. Its 
story exhibits one of the most dreadful and striking morals 
ever inferred by the unerring logic of the biologist and the 
student of human nature. It is not what the ascidian is, but 
what he was, and what he might have been, that furnish food 
for reflection, and a warning and ensample to men and mollusca, 
The little ascidian began life full of promise. Judging by 
analogy, there was almost nothing within the range of its 
possibilities which it might not have aspired to. It was born 
as a not very inferior tadpole, with every chance of leading an 
active and creditable life in that stage, and of passing on to 
a more honourable and distinguished status later. It was so 
like a frog-tadpole that it almost needed a microscope to tell 
the difference. It had a wriggling tail, unlimited swimming 
powers, a spinal cord, a mouth, a head of course, a brain, with 
an eye and an ear in posse inside it, and gills. Yet instead of 
developing into a creature which in the process of evolution 
might have vied with the activities of a frog, or have been 
quite in the upper circle of molluscs at least, it turns gradu- 
ally into a creature little better than a fixed and stationary 
football with a stomach inside it. And the cause? The 
cause was want of mobility. Nature had provided it 
with one organ, or set of organs, which acted as its 
evil genius, and perverted and desolated all the bright 
promise of its golden youth. Below its mouth it had 
a kind of sucker which enabled it to catch hold and 
to hold on. The moral conflict between its good genius 
in its tail and its evil genius in its sucker was imperfectly 
aided by its not yet adequately developed brain. Too young 
as yet to know and balance tendencies, it allowed sloth to 
give battle to mobility, and failed to intervene when the latter 
was losing. The genius of sloth in the adhesive organ soon 
took entire possession of it. Its tail wriggled freely up in the 
water, while its head was kept downwards. Thenitstail began 
to dwindle from want of use till it vanished altogether, and 
with it all power of mobility. Its brain shrank up and practi- 
cally vanished, and with it all possibilities of seeing and 
hearing. Its intestines and stomach increased enormously, 
and finally it became the melancholy object which it now is 
in its mature age, and one of the most striking examples 
described and depicted in Professor Kk Ray Lankester’s 
work on “ Degeneration” (in Nature). 

Herbert Spencer explained the examples of “retrogade 
metamorphosis ”—7.e., of animals deteriorating as they grow 
older instead of improving—as generally due to their 
being forced to adopt simpler ways of living, and so 
becoming degenerate because, while they indulged in plain 
living, they had no occasion for high thinking. Probably the 
explanation of these degenerations must be confined rather 
more closely to each example, or group of examples, than a 
single generalisation would allow. But among animals it is 
very largely true that mobility and “brains” go together, 
where other things are fairly equal. There are some creatures, 
like the house-fiy, in which everything else seems to have been 
sacrificed to secure locomotive powers of an extraordinary 
character. But,as a rule, the mammal which can travel to 
seek its food or change its abode is distinctly more intelligent 
than the more sedentary and stay-at-home species. Mobility, 
even if not shown in travel and migration, ulso suggests 
versatility as well. Rabbits are, on the whole, the most 
“stay-at-home” of any of our rodents. If left to them- 
selves, they would never move further from the mouths of 
their burrows than to the edge of the nearest piece of 
grass, and if grass reaches up to the burrow itself, they 
merely edge forward, eating a fresh slice every day, like 
a mowing-machine being pushed backwards and forwards. 
The result has been bad for rabbits’ brains. Their cousins, 
the hares, though our English race has never thought of 
making a burrow, except in snow-time, are far more intelli- 
gent. One of Cowper’s tame hares would give him plainly 
to understand when it wanted him to come into the garden, 
and licked his hand after he had been at pains to take care of 
it during illness. 

There is no doubt that the domestic pig has lost nearly 
all its original and large stock of brains owing to long 
confinement in sties, and a steady course of breeding 
for the ideal ham, or an approach to perfection in ribs of 
bacon. The New Forest and Sherwood Forest pigs were. 
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highly active, and consequently highly intelligent. They 
used to come home regularly at the sound of a horn to be fed, 
assembling from all parts of the forest within hearing. These 
admirable animals have recently afforded two examples of 
the connection between mobility and brains which, though 
not intended as scientific experiments, will doubtless be 
welcome to philosophers. In the one case, the Sherwood 
Forest pigs, which had retained their mobility, were 
excluded by a cruel law from the enjoyment of a free range 
in the woods about the time when acorns and beech-mast are 
most toothsome, and when their connections in Spain, under 
a happier dispensation, are enjoying those peculiarly large 
and delicious acorns which make the real foundation of 
Spanish hams. The pigs always found a means to escape 
from their sties into the forest, and were so full of resource 
that their owners basely procured the degeneration of 
the whole race by making them less mobile by crossing 
them with a particularly fat and lazy class of pig from 
Naples. On the other hand, it was found, we believe by 
the Austrian Government in Bosnia, that the round and snub- 
nosed Berkshire pig, which connoisseurs had gradually bred 
as a degenerate in mind and body, form and limb, was 
physically and mentally quite incapable of taking care of 
itself. Accordingly the authorities informed their agents 
that a long-legged pig was indispensable for their needs if the 
Government stock was to flourish and impress the natives of 
the annexed provinces, and the animal required was procured 
from Ireland. 

Among birds physical degeneration of one kind is often 
accompanied by added capacity, of another, bodily, and 
perhaps mental. Thus the penguins, whose wings have been 
turned into fins for flying under water, have certainly not lost 
their brain-power by exchanging one form of mobility for 
another in a different element. When tamed they are most 
intelligent, as a series of pets of the various species kept at 
the “ Zoo” has shown; and in spite of the amusing caricature 
of the “last of the gare fowl” in the “ Water Babies,” it is 
probable that these birds became extinct only through a mis- 
placed trust in the good intentions of man. 


But ifthe world of mammals were compelled to enter a com- 
petitive examination, and to justify their existence by proof of 
mental power, it woudd very probably be found that the stupidest 
were among the least mobile. We must, perhaps, except the 
almost extinct North American bison, which, though peculiarly 
unfortunate in never learning to escape from man, was 
never physically able to do so on the open prairie when 
the hunters were mounted. But among the creatures of the 
dullest intelligence would be placed the sloth, the great ant. 
eater, the South African ant bear, and probably the wombat. 
In the case of the first, a very simple diet, needing almost no 
thought to obtain, and of the second and third, a food range 
of almost the most limited character known among creatures 
eating insects, may account for, or perhaps accompany, the 
degeneracy. 

It seems probable that what may be called arrested develop- 
ment, when some organ is accidentally injured, or does not 
come to perfection owing to unfavourable surroundings, does 
not necessarily affect the brains of a creature, unless the 
whole surroundings are such as to hinder the general range of 
its faculties, as, for instance, the blindness of some of the 
deep-sea creatures which live in perpetual darkness, and 
which therefore cannot receive impressions by the use of 
sight. It is very difficult to suppose or imagine any appeal 
made to consciousness which could supply the place of 
sight. But the loss of some physical faculty may actually 
stimulate the brain in a degree, as, for instance, when men 
who are partially blind acquire an extraordinary memory, or 
when animals with no great sense of smell gain a wonderful 
power of rapid and minute sight. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
uae ast 
CANON AINGER. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—There must be many who feel that by the death of 
Canon Ainger the world is made poorer. I desire to attempt 
an estimate, however imperfect, of the great and irreparable 





Da nae 
loss which we feel that we have suffered. It is fitting to speak 
first of Canon Ainger as a preacher, for it was to the pulpit 
of the Temple Church that he gave his highest thought, 
That pulpit was—as Canon Beeching said in the eloquent 
memorial sermon delivered last Sunday to a great congre. 
gation which almost overflowed the Temple Church—* hig jo 
and his throne.” It is greatly to be wished that a selection of 
his sermons preached at the Temple should be published, 
The volume would secure an honourable and permanent place 
in the singularly noble theological literature of the English 


Church. Canon Ainger was 
« Expert 
in fitting aptest words to things,” 


and his admirable literary style was, in his sermons, the vehicle 
of the thought of one who was not, indeed, a very profound 
theologian; who treated the strife of parties, whether eccle. 
siastical or political, with cold contempt; who troubled neither 
himself nor his hearers about the currents of contempor:; 
scientific or philosophical thought; but who knew and loved 
human nature, and who taught that which he believed could 
alone solve the doubts, soothe the troubles, and cure the ills of 
humanity. There was nothing polemical about Canon Ainger’s 
pulpit style. He never seemed to argue with his hearers, but 
rather by an insensible process to lead them to his conclusion, 
His method bore a curious analogy to that pursucd in another 
sphere by the very distinguished jurist, Sir Henry Maine. Hig 
preaching was admirable in its simplicity ; thére was in it no 
striving after “some great thing.” 


Those who only read Canon Ainger’s sermons can never know 
what they were to those who heard them. His appearance in the 
pulpit was exceedingly striking, and many learned to gaze up 
with affectionate reverence at that small bowed figure, the hands 
clasping the pulpit on either side of the desk, the face pale as 
death, the hair silvery-white. His voice was not indeed powerful; 
it occasionally developed a slight tendency to monotony; but it 
was melodious beyond any that I have ever heard. It has been 
said that the sermons which Canon Ainger preached as Reader of 
the Temple were, on the whole, better than those delivered during 
his later years as Master. This may possibly be true; but there 
are some at least among his later sermons which were never 
excelled either by himself, or, in their peculiar style, by any 
one else. One in particular, preached in the dark December 
of 1899, from the text Ecclesiastes vii. 3-4, must surely linger 
in the minds of many of the Temple Church congregation, 
One trait in his sermons which, to me at least, seemed un- 
fortunate arose probably from his intense interest in all that his 
fellow-men were thinking and doing. He was rather too prone to 
refer in terms of strong disapprobation to some contemporary 
novel or play, and the works which he thus condescended to 
notice were often less wicked, and were always less important, 
than he seemed to suppose. But this defect was of course only of 
very occasional occurrence. To those who heard Canon Ainger’s 
sermons, they must always remain as an abiding influence aud a 
very dear memory. It was once said that Canon Ainger read the 
Bible as if he had just discovered it. Certainly those who heard 
him seemed to find new meaning in the familiar words as, 
Sunday after Sunday, they were read with perfect justness of 
emphasis by that silver voice of unrivalled melody. His reading 
of secular authors, whether in poetry or prose, aroused the 
enthusiastic delight of his hearers, but it was undoubtedly true 
that his very highest powers as a reader were reserved for the 
Bible. 

It was sometimes thought that Canon Ainger’s services to 
religion might have been greater if he had devoted himself more 
exclusively to his profession. This view I decline to accept. He 
was fond of telling that the Bishop who ordained him had saidin 
his Ordination address: “If you read nothing but divinity, you 
will be very bad divines.” The highest excellence in any line is 
attained only by those who cultivate other interests beyond that 
of their immediate profession. Anything that Canon Ainger’s 
sermons lost in mere theological learning was far more than 
made up for by his rich and varied knowledge of men and letters. 


This is not the place, nor am I the person, to attempt any 
detailed criticism of Canon Ainger’s contributions to English 
literature. They were recognised as the fruit of a refined literary 
sense and critical faculty, of a catholic and cultured taste, and of a 
most delicate insight. With Charles Lamb his name will for ever 
be associated, and no one who knew Ainger could find it difficult 
to understand his love for Lamb. 


Of Canon Ainger as he was in private life I feel how impossible 
it is to say anything adequate. Those who most felt and appre- 
ciated his singular charm will best know the difficulty of 
describing it. His character showed itself at once, even in 
casual intercourse; he was ever ready to join in the most trivial 
conversation, and he transfused any conversation in which he 
joined with a grace, a humour, a delicacy both of thought and of 
language which were all his own. The gossip of the club, of the 
drawing-room, of the Law Courts, of the golf-links, all were of 
interest to him, and all seemed in his hands to assume a brighter 
and a more fascinating shape. His interest in every phase 
human nature was irrepressible, and the width of his sympathies 
was extraordinary. It was his habit during term-time to dine 
every Sunday at the Middle Temple Bench, and he used to say 
that he derived the greatest pleasure from listening to the legal 
“shop,” which, apparently even at the dinner hour, dominates 
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‘on of the company gathered at that forensic board ; 
i aaes renee that in his gracious presence even 
‘ sg shop” acquired a literary flavour. During his later years 
ee accustomed to spend a part of his autumn holiday with 
He ed at a golfing resort in the North of Scotland. Like another 
pe left the Temple for country scenes— 

“He brought an eye for all he saw.” 


" ‘le frame had unfitted him for athletic exercises, but 
ion follow the golf-players, and he learned to take a 
keen interest in the game, and to join with humour and effect 
in those discussions which generally fill up the evenings of a 

olfing holiday. He loved, and was loved by, people the most 
permed in age, in intellect, and in station. His love of children 
was a well-known and delightful trait in his character. The 
erennial freshness of his mind made him a peculiarly welcome 
npanion to younger men, able and quick to sympathise with all 


com aR : 
their hopes and aspirations, their studies and their pleasures. 


His mimicry deserves more than a passing mention, for it was 
characteristic of the man. He could imitate actors and other 
distinguished persons with the most lifelike fidelity and exquisite 
humour. But the great charm of his mimicry was this,—that 
while it was often so funny as to provoke laughter loud and long, 
yet it never for one instant crossed the border-line between 
comedy and farce, never for one instant became vulgar or un- 
refined. 

To music Canon Ainger was passionately devoted. His taste in 
music was, like his taste in everything, pure and correct, yet 
broad and catholic. While he felt deep and reverent admiration 
for the older masters of music, he perhaps derived the greatest 
joy from Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms. For 
Schubert’s music especially he had an intense affection, and he 
used to sing his songs with small but sweet tenor voice in a 
charmingly artistic way. In a lighter style of music he took 
especial delight in the operas of Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, whose humour and melody alike appealed to him. His 
love of Brahms was developed only during his later life; there is 
astory that before he had become familiar with the works of that 
master he was heard on leaving a concert to murmur,— 

* Music hath charms 

Except when it’s Brahms.” 

His humour was constant and brilliant, but it is impossible to 
produce satisfying examples of this ever-ready and spontaneous 
wit. His favourite, Charles Lamb, has said that a pun loses its 
virtue when the moment that produced it has gone, and the 
higher forms of humour are only a little less evanescent. One 
specimen is, however, well known—the paraphrase of the instruc- 
tions to those who contributed to the “Dictionary of National 
Biography ”—“ No flowers, by request.” 

This long, but imperfect, appreciation of Canon Ainger must 
now be drawn toa close. Some tribute was felt to be due to the 
eloquent preacher, to the finished critic, to the graceful writer, to 
the genial companion, to the firm friend, to the pure and stainless 
gentleman. 


—I am, Sir, &e., MippLe TEMPLE. 





A WARNING. 
(To THE Epvrror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The lessons of the hitherto brief conflict between 
Russia and Japan are an emphatic warning to the British 
Government. The naval forces of a colossal Power have 
heen practically annihilated by a comparatively small nation, 
and from all accounts a similar result will ensue when there 
isatrial of strength on land. Russia has made the signal 
error of underrating her enemy at the commencement. Then 
she permitted her diplomacy to outrun the state of her 
preparedness. She has bluffed, but without success. She is 
totally unprepared in the military, naval, transport, and 
administrative departments. She relied on her prestige, and 
that has received a severe blow in the eyes of the world. How 
dangerous it is to rely on prestige was proved by the events 
of 1870. Japan’s successful naval strategy shows the 
advantuge of gaining initial successes. Such successes are 
the prelude to further advantages. Russia’s present naval 
position is a warning of the necessity of having several bases, 
good dockyard accommodation, and ample reserves. The 
Russian personnel of both arms is admitted to be excellent 
from a physical point of view, but it is said to be hopeless 
regarding general education, intelligence, and promptness. 
There is a great dearth of officers, and the majority have been 
trained in an inferior manner. Contrast these defects with 
the alert and eager intelligence of the Japanese officers 
and men. The Russian Intelligence Department is very 
defective, whilst that of the J apanese is excellent. These 
lessons should not be lost on our Government and the 
public generally. The questions which the events of the 
Far Eastern conflict naturally provoke are these :—Have we 
sufficiently numerous dockyards and naval bases? Have we 
enough torpedo-boats and destroyers? Is our Navy armed 





throughout with the latest guns and torpedoes? Are Ports- 
mouth, Devonport, Chatham, and other of our naval bases 
anything like Port Arthur in general topography and details 
of management? The safety of the British Empire is bound 
up in its Navy. We have been caught unprepared on 
numerous occasions, and quite recently in South Africa. 
It would be unpleasant should we become involved in war 
with a foreign Power to find that there is hardly any 
ammunition in the country, that our armament consists of 
a large proportion of muzzle-loaders, that naval engines and 
boilers are defective, that we possess the wrong kind of ship, 
and that.our ideas of naval warfare are not up-to-date. 
Matériel and tactics cannot be improvised at a moment's 
notice ; and we have seen how important it is to be the 
first to strike a blow. The least deficiency or want of fore- 
sight on the part of the Government or naval authorities will 
lead to crushing disaster at some future date. Is our Navy 
as efficient as it is made out to be —I am, Sir, &e., 
R. W. Coe. 





THE WAR AND THE YELLOW PERIL. 
To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SpecTator.”’] 
Sir,—Two leading articles in your issue of February 18th, 
although they deal with apparently unconnected subjects, 
suggest (to my mind) a consideration hitherto untouched 
upon the yellow labour question. In the first article, on “The 
War,” you discuss the possibility of the success of Japan, and, 
as a consequence of that success, the acquiring by Japan 
in China of “the position which we obtained in India”; 
and in “The Yellow Peril in South Africa” you quote the 
very stringent conditions under which it is proposed that 
Chinese labourers should be admitted to the Transvaal. 
Well, Sir, suppose that position gained by Japan. “Japan,” to 
use your words, “ would drill the Chinese troops,” “ reorganise 
the Chinese Army,” &c. Now I take it that the same class of 
Chinamen which would provide Transvaal labour would be the 
very class required by Japan in China to execute public works, 
railways, &c., and supply the rank-and-file of a reorganised 
Army. Would not Japan, the then dominant Power in China, 
strongly and effectively oppose such an exodus of Chinamen 
under such conditions P And even if Russia obtained that 
position, would not she, if only to injure and embarrass the 
trade of a British Colony, do precisely the same? Would 
not, therefore, in either case, the last state of the Transvaal 
mining interest be worse than the first? The mines would 
have no trained white labour ready. The work would have 
been discredited in the free workman’s eyes by its exclusive 
performance by semi-slave labourers; and the native labour 
also, instead of having been patiently and gradually attracted 
by generous terms and treatment, would have been per- 
manently estranged and made antagonistic and unavailable. 
The mines will have come to rely exclusively upon a labour 
supply liable to be cut off at the main. I think that if we, to 
whose position in India you liken the probable position of 
Japan in China, were to encounter a proposed emigration 
of the King’s Indian subjects under such conditions as those 
proposed for the labourers to be imported into the Transvaal, 
we should not long hesitate to take measures promptly and 
effectually to put a stop to it.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Joun G. Houtiway. 
12 Heene Terrace, Worthing. 





CHINESE LABOUR IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—There are one or two points on this question on 
which I am unable to see that your reasoning in the 
Spectator of February 13th is logically correct. There 
are at present working in the mines fully sixty thousand 
Kaffirs, and another sixty thousand would be employed if 
they could be obtained. These men are, like the Chinese, 
semi-civilised; they live, largely at least, in compounds; and 
on the expiry of their engagement they return to their native 
country. Every one of them displaces that white labour 
which, I take it, we would all prefer if it seemed possible. 
Yet I have seen no word of protest from you against the 
employment of these black men, and Mr. Creswell, in the 
Independent Review, says: “‘ With our present native labour, 
supplemented by white labour, I contend that the mines can 





now be run,” &c. Why this distinction in eligibility between’ 
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men who are black and men who are yellow? You also object 
to the importation of Chinese on the ground that they would 
be subjected to slavery. Well, they contract of their own 
free will to labour for a short term of years for wages which 
to them seem adequate; they will, under strict Government 
inspection, be properly fed and housed; and at the end of their 
time of service they will be sent back to their own land. 
These conditions do not read harshly. Are they essentially 
different from those on which “Tommy Atkins” engages to 
serve his country P—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN CLAPPERTON. 
9 Crown Circus, Glasgow, W. 





WHEN WE SAVED CHINA. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—With reference to the letter from Mr. Adkins in your 
last issue, will you allow me to say that I cannot for the 
moment lay my hand on my authority for the statement that 
Lord Elgin had it almost in his power to have reorganised 
China upon European principles, and to have assumed control 
of the Government with that idea? I believe the statement 
was made by Dr. Martin in his “ Cycle of Cathay,” but I must 
ask your correspondent to be patient pending my verification 
of the quotation.—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF HOME-RULE. 
[To THE Epitor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I am one of your readers who remembers that you have 
“urged again and again during the past ten years the 
imperative need that exists for reducing the over-representa- 
tion of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament.” But I do not 
think the best way of dealing with the matter would be to 
“do away with” the excess representation by means of a 
“short Act of Parliament,” as suggested by your corre- 
spondent, “An Old Cromwellian,” in the Spectator of Feb- 
ruary 13th. It would be much less invidious, or, at least, 
much more effectual, if a Redistribution Bill for the United 
Kingdom were passed, giving the extra seats to those con- 
stituencies which are just as notoriously under-represented at 
present as Ireland is over-represented. This is a question of 
the greatest urgency and importance, as will perhaps be 
realised before the present Session of Parliament is much 
older.—I am, Sir, &c. R. W. J. 





THE PRUSSIANS AT WATERLOO. 
(To tHe Eviror or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—-I note that my letter answering correspondence under 
this head has been finally suspended. As the initiator of this 
controversy in your pages, may I suggest that every one who, 
like the good people of Goethe’s birthplace, miiss billig beide 
héren, will seek in the Nineteenth Century for September, 1900 
(“ Our Allies at Waterloo,” by Sir Herbert Maxwell) its own 
antidote to Sir Rowland Blennerhassett’s current essay on the 
same subject P—I am, Sir,&c., Henry FotsamBe Hatt. 
Oaklands, Collegiate Crescent, Sheffield. 





GREEK AT OXFORD. 
(To tHE Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I read in your “ News of the Week” (February 13th) 
that “Congregation at Oxford decided on Tuesday by a small 
majority to exempt candidates for honours in natural science 
and mathematics from the obligation of qualifying in Greek 
at Responsions.” May I point out that this is not quite 
accurate, and may lead to misunderstanding ? All that Congre- 
gation has so far done is to pass certain resolutions affirming 
the principle that exemption is desirable. There has been no 
actual legislation. A statute may be framed embodying the 
resolutions, but considering the narrowness of the majority 
(two, in a house of three hundred and twenty-six), even this 
cannot be considered certain.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W. A. D. GopLey. 





THE TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT AND MISS YONGE'’S 
“HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”] 
Si1r,—Mr. Paul in his “ History of Modern England,” Vol. L,, 
p. 16, says of the Tractarian Movement that it was “clerical 
in its origin, clerical in its nature, and clerical in its results” ; 


oem... | 
on the laity, he says, the movement had little effect, That go 
important a change, affecting the Church of England, =n 
undoubtedly did, throughout the country, could have taken plaog 
without the sympatby, and even the active Co-operation, of the 
non-clerical part of the community is, to say the least im. 
probable. It is only the generation that has now sleet 
passed away who can remember the popularity and success of 
“The Heir of Redclyfie.’” To the best of my recollection, the 
book is mentioned in Mr. Mackail’s Life of William Mortis 
as one of those which powerfully influenced Morris and 
Burne-Jones as young men at Oxford in the early “fifties.” If 
was the literary, and not the religious, merits of the novel that 
probably attracted Morris. But however that may have been, 
there can be no question that the Tractarian Movement was 
as much represented in fiction by “ The Heir of Redclyffe” ag 
it was in controversy by the “ Apologia,” or in philosophy by 
the “Ideal of a Christian Church.” In other words, Cardinal 
Newman and Ward wrote for the clergy mainly, while Miss 
Yonge found her audience in the family. Any one who is in 
the least degree familiar with the novel does not need to be 
told how it is permeated with the distinctive doctrines of the 
Tractarians, and how what I may call the sacramental view 
of religion and the authority and continuity of the Church 
are upheld and insisted on. The many young ladies who 
wept over the untimely death of the hero had also learnt to 
admire and love him for his devotion to Tractarian principles, 
and to understand the meaning of those principles in a way 
they would never have understood them by means of a hundred 
learned treatises or repeated sermons. And thus Tractarianism 
must have found its way as a living reality into countless 
families where otherwise it must have remained but a name, 
By making no reference to “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” I cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Paul has omitted one of the great 
religious influences of the period with which his history deals, 
Those who do not know the novel may employ their time with 
advantage in reading it even now.—I am, Sir, &c., 

V. DE S. Fowre. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE PHRASE, “THE MAN IN 
THE STREET.” 
[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—What is the origin of the phrase, “the man in the 
street”? In“ The Greville Memoirs,” under date March 22nd, 
1831, Vol. II., p. 131, occurs: the following: “The King will 
not consent to it [a Dissolution ], knowing, as ‘ the man in the 
street’ (as we call him at Newmarket) always does, the 
greatest secrets of Kings, and being the confidant of their 
most hidden thoughts.” The origin of the phrase is interest- 
ing. Does “the man in the street” still obtain at Newmarket, 
and is he a “tipster,” or merely one who speaks with confident 
knowledge, having none? It will certainly interest modern 
journalists to know there was a “man in the street” in 1831 
of similar characteristics apparently to his latter-day repre- 
sentative.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp W. Parry, 
Holland House, Withington, Manchester. 





TENNYSON AND THE MO’ALLAKAT. 
[To Tue EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—With regard to the reference to Sir Charles Lyall’s 
translation of the “ Mu’allakat” in your review of Mr. Blunt’s 
version of those poems in the Spectator of February 6th, it 
would be interesting to know whether the Arabic word, 
translated as “Pleiades,” really designates that constella- 
tion. The expression used of “a girdle aslant on a woman’s 
waist” in Sir C. Lyall’s translation appears to be much more 
applicable to the three bright stars of Orion’s belt than to 
the Pleiades. The question is of some interest, inasmuch as 
Sir Alfred Lyall in his note on this subject (“ Tennyson,” 
p. 50), comparing the similes adopted by the English and 
Arabian poets respectively, says that “the comparison is by 
no means to the disadvantage of the Arabian.” But if the 
constellation referred to by both poets is really that of the 
Pleiades, there can, I think, be no doubt that Tennyson's 
simile of “fireflies tangled in a silver braid” is the better of 
the two, so far as the appearance of the constellation is con- 
cerned.—I am, Sir, &c., E. G. 


[We should have stated last week that the writer of the 
review inadvertently attributed to Sir Charles Lyall a trans- 





lation made by Sir William Jones.—Eb. Spectator.] 
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REAPPEARING RIVERS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”] 
Six,—If the writer of your interesting article on “ Reappear- 
: Rivers ” (Spectator, February 13th) were to visit the East 
Riding he would find the term “ sypsey” given to the inter- 
nitting springs which flow, especially in a wet season, from 
the chalk. In fact, a “winterbourne” is a “gypsey” on the 
Wolds. This may throw some light on the origin of the 
family name of “ Winterbourne” which the writer of the 
article suggests. Particulars of the gypsey stream may be 
found in Phillips’s “ Yorkshire.” The “g” is sounded as in 
« gimp.’ —I am, Sir, &e., B. G. R..H. 








THE LIFE OF GALILEO. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In reply to Mr. Hewetson (Spectator of February 6th) 
may I point out that the words quoted by him occur in 
Galileo’s letter to the Grand Duchess Cristina, and will be 
found on p. 157 of my book ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. J. FAutn. 





IS THE TASTE FOR POETRY DECLINING? 
[To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Here are a few facts bearing on this question (see 
Spectator, February 13th). For twenty years I have managed 
a small book club, the ten or twelve members of which are 
certainly the most intelligent and best-read people in the small 
town from which I write. None of them ever selects a book of 
poems, or will look at poems I may have selected myself. They 
all, without exception, declare that they “don’t care for poetry.” 
For the same length of time I have taken an active part in 
the management of a lending library in connection with our 
Mechanics’ Institute. Here, too, poetry is absolutely ignored. 
Fiction, indeed, is almost the only sort of “literature” we 
now find it possible to induce people to read; poetry they will 
have none of. For three years past, again, I have supplied 
a short poem from some old or modern writer to our tiny 
weekly paper, hoping thus to awaken any poetical instincts 
that might be dormant in its readers. I grieve to say that 
these selections do not appear to be generally read, and very 
few of those who do read them seem to take them seriously. 
A few weeks ago I was present at a meeting of a flourishing 
debating society in the North of London, at which my son 
reada paper on the decay of the taste for pure literature. 
Naturally he took much the same line as a more distinguished 
hand has since done, and the subsequent speeches ran much 
on the subject of poetry. The significant fact is that none 
of the speakers showed any knowledge of the subject, and 
they all cheerfully admitted that the world of poetry was to 
them virtually a terra incognita. But you ask: How, then, 
account for the sale of poetical works? What becomes of 
all the new editions of the poets? I believe they are mostly 
bought for presents for young people, particularly for 
girls. I know that amongst my own acquaintances it is 
so. Poetry is regarded—much as a good deal of religion 
is—as a pretty, becoming, proper sort of thing for the 
young, but as of no real value, and without any 
serious significance for grown-up people. Women are, I 
believe, as indifferent to it as men. Unless my experi- 
ence has been exceptional, things were very different when 
Iwas young. My father, who was a small farmer, used all 
through the winter to gather the whole family round the fire 
when the day’s tasks were done, and read to us,—very 
often poetry. Shakespeare, Cowper, Wordsworth, Scott were 
favourite authors. My mother was equally fond of poetry. 
She had poems of Pope, and Byron, and Burns at her fingers’ 
ends. It was one of the great facts of her life that she had 
seen Byron’s funeral procession pass through a neighbouring 
Village, as it was my father’s pride that he had voted for the 
repeal of the Corn-laws through love for Ebenezer Elliott’s 
poems. I wonder whether there are any small country farm- 
houses now in which such a love of poetry is aruling principle ? 
How many average middle-class people under thirty years of 
age have read “Paradise Lost” through, or the “ Essay on 
Man,” or Thomson’s “Seasons,” or “The Task,” or “The 
Excursion,” or (to come lower down) “The Princess,” or 
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they have read in newspapers and reviews of Yeats, or 
Bridges, or William Watson, or Henley, or any other of our 
living poets but Kipling. Perhaps the exception is the 
saddest feature of all this! Even Kipling is not read much 
for his purely poetical qualities—I am, Sir, &c., B. 





A LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS. 
(To rae Eprror oF THE “ Specrator.”] 
Sir,—In your picturesque and fascinating article on “A 
Lodge in the Wilderness” in the Spectator of January 16th 
you imagine the delights of a residence on some mountain- 
side in the midst of a tropical forest. It appears that the 
same vision which lured the imagination of the writer of that 
article to perch his nest in some vast eyrie of untravelled 
wilds, or to domesticate himself on the summits of the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, appealed also to the cosmical mind of 
Tennyson. In the second volume of the Life a conversation 
is reported between the Laureate and Carlyle. Tennyson 
says :—“TI should like to get away from all this tumult and 
turmoil of civilisation, and live on the top of a tropical moun- 
tain. I should at least like to see the splendours of the 
Brazilian forests before I die. If I were a young man I 
would head a colony out somewhere.” Carlyle’s answer is as 
characteristic, and betrays the clannish instinct of the Scots- 
man as contrasted with the openness and universality of 
Tennyson’s world-nature: “O ay, so would I, to India or 
somewhere; but the scraggiest bit of heath in Scotland is 
worth more to me than all the forests of Brazil.” However, 
if there is to be any migration of British millionaires, o1 
preferably of essayists like the one whose brilliant musings 
have awakened my far-away pen, or if you have any more 
poets like Tennyson who want “to head a colony out some- 
where” in search of remote and romantic building sites, I 
would like to remind them that we still have a few “for sale 
or rent” out here in America. And speaking for the mass of 
my countrymen, I would be willing to offer free a whole 
mountain range in the Rockies or half the Philippines to any 
able-bodied poet who in these songless days would come and 
settle down among us, and sing the Idylls of the Republic as 
yours (and ours too) sang the “Idylls of the King.’—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. Kinsgy Smita. 
The Manse, Louisville, Kentucky, U.S.A. 





RETRIEVERS AND WOODCOCKS. 
[To tHe EpiTtor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 

S1r,—With reference to Mr. J. H. Hamilton's letier in the 
Spectator of February 13th, I think it is very evident that to 
most dogs the scent of a freshly killed woodcock is positively 
distasteful. Of the two dogs which I work myself at present, 
a spaniel and a retriever, 1 can depend on neither to find a 
dead or wounded woodcock, although they have good noses, 
and are very keen about other game. I have not tried to get 
over this in the case of the spaniel, as he was, when I bought 
him, too old te acquire new habits; but I hope to make the 
retriever all right in this respect. At first she would not pick 
up the woodcock, even when pointed out to her, but by 
patience and judicious rewarding I have now got her to do so. 
Even now when she has picked it up she shows plainly that 
she wants to be relieved of it as quickly as possible. With 
other game—grouse, pheasant, partridge, hare, or rabbit—she 
errs in the opposite direction, and is rather loth to give them 
up. My experience is that most retrievers are useless for wood- 


cocks unless trained to them when young.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. E. L. 


[To THE EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sr1r,—Under the above heading Mr. Hamilton remarks in the 
Spectator of February 13th that nine retrievers out of ten 
will not touch a woodcock. Therein I must differ from him. 
During the past thirty years I have owned various retrievers 
and some dozens of retrieving spaniels, and I do not call to 
mind one single dog that failed to retrieve woodcock as freely 
as any other species of bird. I have frequently seen a young 
dog on coming across a dead woodcock for the first time 
manifest a disinclination to carry it, but this remark applies 
equally to snipe, and, in a lesser degree, to wood-pigeons, and 





“Sohrab and Rustum,” or “The Ring and the Hook,” 
or “Atalanta in Calydon”? I do not know a dozen who 
have read any one of these, or who know anything but what 





a little practice soon removes the disinclination referred to.— 
I am, Sir, &c., ALEX. ALLAN. 
Aros House, Tobermory, Argylishire. 
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THE VALUE OF A HUSBAND. 
[To Tur Epitor or THE “SprctTaTor.”] 
Srr,—Your reviewer's story in the Spectator of February 13th, 
p. 262, of “Why, she doesn’t know that she has a husband!” 
reminds me of a remark made to myself not long ago. A 
poor woman in this parish was consulting me in connection 
with her domestic troubles, and there was some doubt as to 
whether her marriage was a legal one, inasmuch as her 
“husband” (as she had just discovered) appeared to have a 
wife living, from whom he had been separated. The woman’s 
pathetic inquiry was: “If he is not my husband, what right 
has he to knock me about ?”—I am, Sir, &c., 
PRESBYTER DUNELMENSIS. 





SUBSIDISED OPERA. 
{To THE Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The letter of your correspondent “ Whig” in your last 
issue contains a great deal of common-sense, but is founded upon 
what appears to me to be a misapprehension of the proposal. 
The State itself could not manage an opera-house. No Govern- 
ment or Municipality abroad attempts such an impossible 
feat. Foreign Court-theatres in Germany are managed by an 
intendant, assisted generally by an acting-manager and a 
committee, which includes the conductors and the régisseur. 
Town-theatres are placed under the control of a responsible 
manager, who is assisted in a very similar way. If a subsidy 
were not added to the building and equipment of an opera- 
house, the result would precisely be that which your corre- 
spondent expects from State aid,—the manager would in- 
evitably “play perpetually for safety.” The suggested 
guarantee to produce classical works twice a week (I 
presume “ Whig” means a wide repertoire of such works), 
and a new work (British or foreign) once, would quite effectu- 
ally prevent any man, however enterprising, from taking a 
lease of the theatre. For these are precisely the works with 
which the British public is unfamiliar, and which, therefore, 
it has to be educated to appreciate. The general ignorance of 
them would at the start deprive the management of the 
wholesome pressure of public opinion; their omission could 


not be expected to call for the protest which from an educated | 
and experienced public would be irresistible. Moreover, if | 


the manager is to finance the undertaking from his private 
purse, the cost of the institution will be much greater, for the 
obvious risk will raise salaries and minimise the advantages of 
contracts with the artists. Ina word, if the management is 
to be “ commercial,” we shall be left as we are; if it is to be 
“ artistic,” we shall have to act as all other nations do, and 
supplement the resources of the theatre to make it so and to 
keep itso. Asin London we possess the largest population 
of any city in the world, it is reasonable to expect that the 
public of moderate means which loves music will, at all events 
in a short time, frequent good opera performances in greater 
numbers than would be the case in a small Qontinental 
capital. The subsidy required may therefore decrease, and 
perhaps eventually become nominal or available for pensions. 
But a beginning has to be made, not on purely commercial, 
but on mainly artistic, lines; and it cannot be made without 
a house and a subsidy. The root of the matter is that a 
national opera is wanted in the interests of the country, of the 
refinement of our people, and of our position in the world of 
musical art. We have not hitherto got it because the means 
have been denied. If they had been denied to the other arts, 
we should not now possess the National Gallery or any of the 
art collections which are the glory of the country. If the 
money is not forthcoming, no amount of speculations or 
theories as to the working of details will be of any value, 
for we shall not get a national opera. If it is forthcoming, 
we shall get it; and it will then be time enough to take 
every care that its policy is large-minded and elastic, and 
its management liberal and honourable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHARLES V. STANFORD. 


[To tHe Epitor or THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I enclose some particulars of the work of a few of the 
chief State and municipally aided operas of Germany and 
Austria, to show your correspondent “Whig” (Spectator, 
February 13th) the excellent results obtained abroad by State 
operas. I would also like to point out that the letting of an 





BRAG 
opera-house built by public money to any syndicate would 
be doing exactly the thing which chiefly contributes to 
inartistic results. People must realise that a subvention 
means money voted in order that the opera may be yup 
independently of financial profit. The opera at present in 
London is run with the idea of securing some profit to 
the syndicate, and therefore at prices which exclude poorer 
people from obtaining anything like a comfortable seat, Tn 
order to show what is produced in the opera-houses abroad, it 
will perhaps be better to confine oneself to the month of 
January. During that month the Royal Opera of Dresden 
performed twenty-seven different works, including five by 
Wagner, two by Mozart, Berlioz’s “ Benvenuto Cellini,” 
Beethoven’s “ Fidelio,” Méhul’s “ Joseph,” Gounod’s « Faust,” 
d’Albert’s “Die Abreise,” Rubinstein’s “Der Damon,” 
Weber's “ Freischiitz,” and works by Verdi, Massenet, Mas. 
cagni, Humperdinck, Auber, Meyerbeer, &c. In addition to 
this, three symphony concerts were given. The prices charged 
for admission vary, so perhaps it will be better to give the 
most expensive ones charged for the Wagner dramas :— 


Seat in the best boxes... was aor M.8 
Stalls... aes sie eee Nee M.6 and M5 
Seat in box, third gallery ... aes M.4 and M.3:50 
Fifth gallery... ea axe eee M.1°50 


Side gallery... See np M.1 


The ordinary prices charged are from M.1 to 25 pfennige less, 
It is hardly necessary to state that the Dresden ensemble is 
the best in Europe. At the Imperial Opera at Vienna during 
the same month twenty-four different operas were performed, 
including works by Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Charpentier, 
Puccini, Mozart, Richard Strauss, &e. The prices are some. 
what higher, stalls ranging from K.12 (first row) to K8, pit 
K.7 to K.6, top gallery K.1:20. During the same period at 
Munich fifteen different operas were produced, including 
works by Max Schillings and Hugo Wolf. The compara: 
tively small number of operas is owing to the fact that plays 
too are given at the Munich National Theatre. At the 
average German Stadt-Theater the same conditions prevail. 
During January Frankfurt gave nineteen operas, Hamburg 
twenty-two, Cologne twenty-two, and Breslau twenty-four— 
Hoping these facts may be of some interest to “ Whig,” I 
am, Sir, &c., C. Symons. 
95 Philbeach Gardens, S.W. 








POETRY. 


THE TORPEDO. 


By seven tall consorts circled round 
The careless cruiser lay, 

Watched by the dwarfish forts that crowned 
The hills above the Bay— 

The great guns frowning from the height: 
The stately ships below— 

And still towards them in the night 
Came on the hidden foe. 





For through the salt, sweet dark I crept, 
Nigher and ever nigher ; 

Though round the restless searchlight swept 
Its shifting fan of fire, 

The sentries stared from ship and land : 
Their eyes were strong and keen,— 

Too late the treacherous wave they scanned, 
Where I had passed unseen. 


Till, with a sudden awful roar, 
Beneath their armoured keel, 

As one may rend a scroll, I tore 
That wall of tempered steel. 

Steel plate and oaken beam were cleft 
By one fierce bolt of flame; 

And through the gaping wound it left 
The invading billow came. 


And the great warship shuddering sprang 
Even as the bison springs, 

When to his throat with claw and fang 
The thirsty leopard clings. 
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So did my noble quarry leap 
Upon the seething wave : 

‘Then headlong in the cloven deep 
Plunged to her ocean grave. 


The sea closed o’er her where she sank, 
And not a bubbling breath 

Told of the hundred souls that drank 
The cup of bitter death. 

The outer waters were not stirred, 
Where crouched beside his gun 

The foe that far off thunder heard, 
And knew my task was done. 


For to one cunning master true, 
I serve and never tire. 
Man’s fingers made me, and I do 
The bidding of my sire. 
He speeds me o’er the midnight wave: 
And on that path untrod, 
The slave of His more mighty slave, 
I work the will of God. 
EpWARD SyDNEY TYLEE. 








BOOKS. 
anes ee 
MR. HARDY’S DRAMA.* 
Mr. Harpy bas undertaken a drama on what is perhaps the | 
most dramatic subject which the modern world can conceive, | 
—the ferment of Europe under the Napoleonic Wars. He has | 
sought to bring all the many issues of that confused time | 
into the focus of his art, and he therefore provides a multitude | 
of varied characters and a freauent shifting of scene. It isa 
great intention, and deserves to be judged strictly on the 
definition of it which he has given us in his preface. It | 
must necessarily be a play rather for the study than the | 
stage. No drama, no series of dramas, on the ordinary model | 
can represent all the details of the panorama, the network of | 
causes, and the wide variety of characters which are essential 
to his scheme. Stagecraft is a convention some distance | 
vemoved from actuality, but the convention which Mr. Hardy | 
has chosen is many degrees further from reality than the | 
ordinary illusion of the stage. Again, the unities, which in 
an elastic form must be present in an acting play, are wholly | 
remote from his conception. Time and space scarcely have | 
their normal significance in the rarefied world of his fancy. | 
The drama which he seeks is not the conflict of personalities | 
familiar to us in ordinary life, but the clash of nations and | 
civilisations and cosmic forces. His intention, in a word, is | 
epic; and it is only for convenience, and to suit the idiosyn- 
crasies of his own genius, that he has used the dramatic form. 


The intention is to show the events which shook the world | 
as a kind of puppet-show, behind which moves the force which | 
‘the author chooses to call the Immanent Will, causeless and | 
incomprehensible. 
when aJl action ceases, and the reader is given a vision of a 
gaunt and skeleton Europe, seen as if from an infinite height, 
‘with the peoples struggling like ants, and a nerve-like network 
of currents, emanating from the Will, interpenetrating both 
ants and skeleton. Mr. Hardy attains to a kind of gruesome 
sublimity in these curious stage directions. The disease of 
“grandeur,” the sense of the littleness and the transience of 
life, seize the onlooker like w vertigo on high mountains. For 
brief moment, to borrow a technical term, a philosophical 
creed is visualised, and the spectral grips the mind with all 
the strange vividness of a dream. The philosophy itself is a 
kind of hard Pyrrhonism, what some people will no doubt call 
Aeschylean, but which seems to us to be far enough removed 
from the noble fore-ordination of Greek tragedy. We should 
be hard pressed to define it. In his preface Mr. Hardy tells 
us that he has abandoned the masculine pronoun in allusion 
to the First Energy, since all thinkers have long since given 
up the anthropomorphic conception of it. From this we 
guther that Mr. Hardy's Will is something a thousandfold 
more distant from humanity than the Fate of other poets, 
since by personifying it they seem to assume that its attributes 


For this purpose there come interludes | 








Ting Dynasts: a Drama of the Napoleonic Wars. By Thomas Hardy. In 
Parts. Part First. London: Macmillan and Co. [4s. 6d. net. | 


have at least a far-away cousinship with mortal nature 
Other poets, too, have seen that to fail to adopt this wise con- 
viction would be so to divorce the substance of things from 
their dramatic presentment, so to belittle mortal efforts, that 
the unreality of it all would become too spectral for art. 
Human drama, even on Mr. Hardy's theory, demands some 
illusion in its philosophy as well as in its staging. Sometimes, 
indeed, there is a hint that Destiny is not adamant. Says 
the Spirit of Rumour, in appropriately awkward verse :— 
“There may react on things 


Some influence from these, indefinitely, 

And even on That, whose outcome we all are.” 
But on the whole, the philosophy is consistent in its fatalism: 

“ A local thing called Christianity, 

Which the wild dramas of this whirling sphere 

Include, with divers others such, in dim, 

Pathetical, and brief parentheses ; 

Beyond whose reach, uninfluenced, unconcerned, 

The systems of the suns go sweeping on 

With all their many-mortaled planet train 

In mathematic roll unceasingly.” 
Apart from metaphysics, there must be some central 
mundane idea to give unity to the puppet-show. Mr. Hardy 
finds this in the duel between England and Napoleon, the 
real conflict of civilisations and temperaments. “I want 
nothing on this continent,” Mack is told by the Emperor ; 
“The English only are my enemies.” And again :— 





“ Her rock-rimmed situation walls her off, 
Like a slim, selfish mollusk in its shell, 
From the wide views and fair fraternities 
Which on the mainland we reciprocate.” 


And so, with these conceptions, mundane and supra-mun- 
dane, as a basis, the first part of the great drama down to 
Austerlitz and the death of Pitt is worked out on the stages 
of Wessex, London, Paris, Germany, with a vast number of 
actors, from the protagonists, Napoleon, Nelson, and Pitt, 
down to nameless Wessex peasants and women of Paris. In 
one department Mr. Hardy is a master. His peasants, 
especially his Wessex men, have the true Shakespearian ring. 
Their humour is like Touchstone’s, their talk is racy of the soil 
and human as life itself. The citizens who crowd around Pitt’s 
coach, the lonely watchers by the beacons on the Wessex 
heath, the sailormen just come from Trafalgar, are as real as 
anything Mr. Hardy has done. And this, in the midst of so 
much spectral life, is the highest praise. Of the great figures, 
Napoleon is so far only a brooding shadow; but Pitt is alive, 
and the King and Nelson. The death of the English Premier 
and the last scene at Trafalgar are fine pieces of drama, and 
minor scenes, like the attack by Sheridan in the House 
of Commons, have considerable life and colour. All 
through the play, even when it sinks to its worst, we 
are impressed with a certain epic grandeur in the conception ; 
it is in the execution that faults arise. We fear that Mr. 
Hardy’s reach must be held to exceed his grasp; but let us 
add that the reach is a very great one. The cardinal error 
seems to us to lie in the philosophy, which is too cold, blood- 


| Jess, and formal to be adequate to the needs of human life. 
| But even with this limitation we can imagine a great drama, 


in which a chorus of dignified spirits should proclaim in noble 
verse a lofty if heartless creed. But the group of spirits, 
piteous, ironic, and merely didactic, who provide, in the style 
of a Greek chorus, a running commentary on the action, do 
not talk in noble numbers, but in the worst jargon of the 
schools. They conduct their espionage in the spirit of a very 
young man who has just begun to dabble in metaphysics, and is 
imperfectly acquainted with the terminology. The result of 
this constant harping on the Immanent Will in pseudo- 
scientific terms becomes in the end merely comic. These 
Personages never speak without expressing a banal thought 
in the worst verse. 
“@loomy Villeneuve grows rash, and, darkly brave, 

Leaps to meet war, storm, Nelson—even the grave,”— 

is the style of Recording Angel II.; while,— 
«“ Plunging mid those teeth of treble line 
In jaws of oaken wood 

Held open by the English navarchy 

With suasive breadth and artful industry, 

Would smack of purposeless foolhardihood,”— 
is the manner of Recording Angel I. But the low-water mark 
is reached by the Chorus of the Years in what the author 


” 


calls “ aerial music” :— 
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* It will be called, in rhetoric and rhyme, 
As son to sire succeeds, 

A model for the tactics of all time; 

‘The Great Campaign of Eighteen-hundred-five,’ 

By millions of mankind not yet alive.” 
Phrases like “an untactical torpid diplomacy ” and “the free 
trajection of our entities” are impossible in any music, aerial 
or otherwise. These sinister spirits have indeed led Mr. 
Hardy into strange deeps. Under their influence he is 
capable of the very worst lyrics and the most turgid medi- 
tations. Only when he gets back to common earth, as in the 
Trafalgar song of the boatmen, does he approach either true 
vigour or melody. But though he is at his worst among the 
spirits, his verse throughout is full of the gravest technical 
faults. He has a habit of falling into that unpleasing form 
of blank verse where every line is a complete sentence. As 
compared with the excellent prose in which his peasants 
talk, the metrical work is halting, turgid, and singularly 
lacking in music. The rhythms, even in passages where the 
thought is admirable, tend to be weak and impoverished, and 
it is rarely that a single fine line breaks the tortured 
monotony. 

And yet we should hesitate to pronounce the work a failure, 
The outlines of a great conception rise out of the misty 
philosophy and awkward rhythms. It is the work of a poet, 
who, lacking most of the poetic gifts, has, on the one hand, a 
kind of cosmic imagination, and,on the other, the clearest 
insight into the humour and pity of humble life. It is the 
work of a poet, but it is rarely poetry. We can imagine Mr. 
Hardy writing a drama of Wessex folk of the first quality, 
but it must not be in verse, for his Muse is too unskilful, and 
he must refrain from calling up spirits from the vasty deep, 
for he has no turn for transcendental poetry. Sometimes, 
indeed, he gets the better of himself, and writes, as if by 
accident, fine lines, as when Napoleon sees England ruined :— 

“ Till all her hulks lie sodden in their docks, 
And her grey island eyes in vain shall seek 
One jack of hers upon the ocean plains!” 
or when the chaplain on the ‘ Victory’ says of the dead 
Admiral,— 
“ He has homed to where 
There’s no more sea”; 
or when the London citizen, with a quaintness almost Shake- 
spearian, speaks of Nelson,— 
“ Who is now sailing shinier seas than ours.” 
But such lines are oases in very sandy deserts, and it is only 
when we turn to the Wessex scenes and familiar prose that 
we recognise the infallible touch of the true artist. 





LEDGER AND SWORD.* 
THERE never was a company which so well deserved the title 
of Merchants Venturers as the famous East India Company, 
which not only filled its coffers with the gold and jewels of 
the East, but enrolled armies, made wars, and deposed 
Monarchs. History affords no parallel to its successful and 
courageous career. Though the ledger always came before 
the sword in its regard, it did not shrink from the necessity 
of conquest ; and we owe our most splendid possession to the 
energy and foresight of the brave soldiers and skilful states- 
men appointed by this private Company. It was founded as 
the sixteenth century was drawing to its close. Sir Thomas 
Smythe, an Alderman of the City of London, was its first 
Governor, and its first fleet sailed under the command of 
Captain Lancaster on February 13th, 1601. The Captain was 
furnished with a letter from Queen Elizabeth “to the greate 
and mightie Kinge—our Lovinge Brother Greetinge.” The 
letter, which could be presented to any Oriental potentate 
whom the expedition might encounter, was couched in 
terms which it would have puzzled the dusky Monarch to 
understand. But the chief difficulties of Captain Lancaster 
and his companions came not from the Great Mogul, 
but from his Portuguese rivals. - For some years the 
Company met with small success. The East was a new 
world; the voyage round the Cape of Good Hope was 
arduous; and disease killed more of the adventurers than the 
sword. Yet, ineffective as the early experiments were, the 
records of them are full of interest. In 1607, for instance, 








* Ledger and Sword; or, The Honourable Company of Merchants of England 
Trading to the East Indies. By Beckles Willson, 2 vols. London: Longmans 
and Co, [2ls. net. ] 





* ORG 
we are told that William Keeling, in command of 4 
‘Dragon,’ invited his colleague, Captain Hawking nf 
fiishe dinner and had Hamlet acted abord me : which I pe - 
to keepe my people from idleness and unlawfull saat 
sleepe.” It must have been a wondrous sight to vi 
Hamlet, then but five years old, played by a ship’s a 
But Keeling’s entertainment proves the early popularit . 
Shakespeare, and we cannot too highly applaud the ie. 
of a captain who instructed his crew in a tragedy 
Sierra Leone outward bound for India. But though th 
Englishmen were slow in getting a footing, though the 
Dutch and Portuguese were ever on the watch to interry t 
them, they were not discouraged, and in 1613 they wa 
at last granted their first concession at Surat. But their 
difficulties were notover. The Dutchstill hung upon theirskirts 
the Company at home was hampered by political dissensions, 
and it was not until, in 1639, Francis Day founded Madras 
that our Empire in the East was assured. Henceforward 
England’s policy was constant, and the energy of Sir Josiah 
Child placed the affairs of the Company on a safe footing 
This distinguished administrator, by suppressing interlopers 
and investing greater power in the agents, increased the 
profits of the Company to such a degree that under James IJ. 
it touched the zenith of its prosperity. “Having now, and 
necessarily,” so ran the East India Company’s statement to 
Parliament, “so many towns, forts and garrisons, ships of 
war and tenders, we cannot maintain them under the expense 
of £200,000 per annum, besides the infinite charge of presents, 
buildings, guards and ships.” This plain statement is an 
eloquent testimony to the Company’s progress, and from this 
moment the Company's success, if interrupted, never per- 
manently declined. 


But in romance and interest the eighteenth century is the 
golden age of the East India Company. At the outset it 
boasted the services of the celebrated Governor Pitt, who, 
interloper as he was, founded one of our most distinguished 
families. Though in other respects he served the Com- 
pany with courage and loyalty, he could not resist the 
purchase of the famous jewel, which, then known as the 
Pitt diamond, was bought by the Regent of France for 
£135,000. However, nothing is more striking in the history 
of the East India Company at this period than the roll 
of distinguished men who went to seek their fortune in 
India. Pitt was succeeded in the Governorship of Madras. 
by Gulstone Addison, a brother of the essayist; and he, 
harbouring, no doubt, a sentiment for literature, had founda 
place for Milton’s only grandson, Caleb Clarke, who performed 
the humble office of clerk in the parish church of Madras, 
Nor are these the only names which illumine the rolls of the 
Company at this period. Soon after the death of Addison, 
John Russell, Cromwell’s grandson, was appointed Governor 
of Fort William and President in Bengal. But Russell, 
though he held office for some years, was a mere opportunist, 
agreeing with the Company that it was his best policy “to 
carry it fair to both parties when it can be done so as not to be 
discovered,” and wholly unfit to carry out the schemes of 
aggrandisement which were suggested in London. Indeed, 
the time was come for stronger men than Addison and 
Russell, and by the good fortune which has never deserted 
England a hero was found to meet the opportunity. 


While in the seventeenth century the Dutch were our rivals 
in the East, in the eighteenth century we had to fight the 
French for the domination of India. In 1746 Fort St. George 
capitulated to La Bourdonnais. Henceforth the Court of 
Directors was called upon to defend its property by force of 
arms. It appointed the renowned Stringer Lawrence com- 
mander of the forces, and he, with the keen eye of a great 
soldier, early recognised the military talent of Clive. In 1757 
the battle of Plassey was fought, and within a few years from 
this date the power of England in India was firmly established. 
Henceforth the interests of the Company were defended by 
the most distinguished of English soldiers. It was in India 
that many of our greatest generals first learned their trade. 
James Wolfe and Eyre Coote, the great Wellington himself, 
there won their spurs; and though the regulations of 
Parliament curtailed its powers, though in 1784 William Pitt's 
India Bill appointed a Board of Control, the Company still 
enjoyed vast privileges and boundless wealth. When Pitt, in 
introducing his Bill, asserted that “the rise or downfall of 
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; 
the Company was an event intimately connected with the 


ur or decline of the British Constitution,” he was paying 
it no empty compliment. Even fifty years later Macaulay 
. persuaded that if the Company were an anomaly, it 
” ur of a system where everything is anomaly. “ It is,” 
said he, “ the strangest of all governments, but it is designed 
for the strangest of all empires.” The Charter, however, 
was renewed in 1833 for but twenty years, and four years 
after it again expired the Indian Mutiny brought its power to 
an end for ever. In 1858 the Company made its last petition 
in vain. It called the nation to witness that, without the aid 
or control of Parliament, it had laid the foundations of a vast 
Empire; it appealed confidently to the verdict of history; but 
the British Government were obdurate, Mr. Disraeli’s Bill was 
passed, and in 1858 Queen Victoria was proclaimed throughout 
India, and Lord Canning was appointed her first Viceroy. 
The great Company had for more than two hundred and fifty 
years enjoyed a career unexampled in history, and we cannot 
contemplate the achievements of our Merchants Venturers 
without pride. Nor can the record of those achievements be 
more easily studied than in Mr. Beckles Willson’s concise and 
well-ordered history, which we confidently commend to our 
readers for its sound judgment and careful study of documents. 


vigo 


was DP 





RECENT SPORTING LITERATURE.* 


Some time ago Mr. Watson determined to get different | 


sporting experts, under the general title of “ Masters of their 


Arts,” to contribute a series of papers to the Badminton | 


Magazine. These have now been published as a volume. The 
papers naturally vary much in merit and interest; but the 
book as a whole is a capital one to make a present of to a 


youthful, or even an aged, sportsman. The series was “ in- | 
tended to place on record the manner in which the chief | 
English sports and pastimes were conducted and practised at | 
the beginning of the twentieth century.” Wecannot say that | 
the essays do this, or that the writers have attempted it. In | 


spite of Mr. Watson’s apology for their inclusion, we cannot 
see why Lord Delamere’s article on lion-shooting in Somali- 
land or Lord Walsingham’s on the Spanish ibex (good as 


they are) are reprinted in a book on English sport. We have | . oe : 
not been able, either, to frame a definition of “sport” which | are instructive in their way, and we have some photographs 


includes billiards, on which Major W. Broadfoot writes, and 


excludes ping-pong, on which we find nothing. Mr. Horace 


G. Hutchinson is, of course, selected to write on golf; but 
! will be, written. 


And if motoring is a sport, why not 
driving a carriage or riding a bicycle? After these captious 
criticisms, let us give praise where it is due. There is little 
about fox-hunting that the late Lord Willoughby de Broke 


croquet is forgotten. 


did not know, and his chapter of advice to masters, to hunts- | 


men, and to whippers-in will be read with as much interest 
asany. He deals chiefly with the science of hunting; and 
what he says is born of experience and thought. 


| deal with the subject in any interesting detail. 


pheasants? Lord Granby evidently thinks not, and has 
word of praise for the old-fashioned sportsmen; but he dis- 
misses the subject, remarking that comparisons are odious. 
The same writer has contributed the chapter on fishing, in 
which he deals principally with the dry-fly, and leaves himself 
only a few paragraphs to touch upon the salmon. Lord 
Ellesmere on racing devotes the space allotted to giving some 
practical advice to a man who wishes to become the owner 
of race-horses. He imagines his pupil to be possessed of 
enough capital to justify his investing a sufficient sum in 
what must be a more or less hazardous speculation. But he 
does not tell us what that capital is. “Cricket,” by Lord Hawke, 
and “ Rowing,” by Mr. W. H. Grenfell, show how successful 
the editor has been in securing eminent authorities to write. 
“Steeplechasing ” is by an anonymous gentleman rider, who 
writes exceedingly well, and has more than once headed the 
list of successful gentlemen jockeys. His name is mentioned, 
with that of others, in the chapter, so that it ought not to be 
difficult to identify him. “Association Football,” by Mr. R. E. 
Foster, and “ Rugby Football,” by Mr. F. H. B. Champain 
;and Mr. E. G. N. North, complete the most noticeable 
articles, if we add “Falconry,” by Mr. Gerald Lascelles, 
who always writes with enthusiasm and knowledge. There 
are a number of illustrations admirably printed in colours, 
which include “ Woodcock Shooting,” from a sketch by 
J. W. Turner. 


Mr. Dale in his hook on Fow-hunting in the Shires includes 
| the Atherstone, North Warwickshire, and Warwickshire 
Hunts, and he has written something like a guide-book in 
' which he tells us frankly that Leicestershire is not the place 
| for the man who wants to hunt cheaply. He begins by 
| taking a week at Melton, another at Market Harborough, 
another at Leicester, Rugby, Oakham, and so on, showing 
what hounds will be within reach each day of the week, when a 
man will have to take the train, what sport may be looked for, 
with a little thrown in about expenses of lodgings and stabling 
and cost of horses. All this is practical enough. The chapters 
on Hunts and their histories are, however, much too short to 
Who can 
write anything worth reading on the historic associations of the 
Quorn in five pages? The chapters on riding over the shires 





of the terrible fences and the great grass fields between them. 


| But one day’s hunting in Leicestershire will teach any man 


or woman more thanall the books that ever have been, or ever 
Again, what can one say in a chapter on 
“The Horse for the Grass Countries”? There is, of course, 
the ideal hunter for a man who means to ride over the grass 
countries and not to be turned by any jumpable fence. This 
horse Mr. Dale describes. But on a Cottesmore fashionable 
Saturday one may see three hundred horses of every 


' sort and size, which presumably suit the tastes of their 


Lady | 


Augusta Fane writes from the woman’s point of view, though | 


she does not think only of riding after a pilot. 


better, she declares, to spend the day hunting than to pay calls, | 
| also chapters on “Ladies in the Shires’ and on the future 


with the long cold drive ending with tea anda red nose. We 
agree; but are inclined to add that we have seen ladies out 
hunting with red noses, and others with noses that would be 


red if their colour were not artfully subdued. The late Lord | 
Suffolk and Berkshire has written on “Harriers: Ancient and 


with practical advice on getting together and starting a pack 
of harriers. In the fifteen pages which are allotted to shoot- 
ing Lord Granby dwells on the difference between shooting 
nowadays and a hundred years ago. He quotes from the 
Belvoir game-books of 1804 to show how the Duke of Rutland, 
Mr. Thoroton, and “ Beau” Brummell secured between them 
one pheasant, one hare, and one woodeock. Each contributed 
one. Did they enjoy themselves less than those who have 








come after them and kill in a day their thousand hand-reared 





* (1) English Sport. Edited by Alfred E. T. Watson. London: Macmillan 
and Co. |12s. 6d.]——(2) Fox-hunting in the Shires. By T. F. Dale, M.A. 
Illustrate from Photographs by RB. B. Lodge and others. “The Hunting 
Library,” edited by F. G. Aflalo, Vol. II. London: Grant Richards. [7s. 6d. net. | 
: ~(3) The’ Master of Hounds. By G. F. Underhill. With Contributions by 
Lord Ribblesdale, Lieut.-Col. G. C. Ricardo, Arthur Heinemann, John Scott, &c. 

The Hunting Library,” edited by F. G. Aflalo, Vol. III. Same publisher 





= price.—-(4) The Best of the Fun, 1891-1897. By Captain E. Pennell- 
Eluhirst. With 8 Coloured Illustrations by G. D. Giles, and 48 others by T. | 
i and G. D. Giles. London: Chatto and Windus. 
oo WwW oodcock, By . H. De Visme Shaw and others, “ Fur, Feather, and Fin | 
Series,” London; Longmans and Co, [5s.] 





[16s.]——(5) Snipe | long enough to tell anything new. 
| Heinemann has a good chapter in which he writes on the 


owners. We feel sure the fashionable world of Melton and 
Oakham will be gratified to hear “that a lady or a clergyman 


How much | can share in the sport to-day without the faintest possibility 


of offence to the most delicate susceptibilities.” There are 
prospects of hunting in the grass countries, which we agree 
with Mr. Dale in thinking are bright enoughas long as people 
who can afford it are willing to pay for their sport. In the 
chapter on dress and equipment Mr. Dale shirks the diffi- 


Modern,” a chapter which touches upon Xenophon, and ends | culties by advising a man to put himself in the hands of a 


first-rate tailor and bootmaker. Mr. Dale writes well, and 
his book will instruct those who know nothing and amuse 
those who know the shires. 


The other volume of “The Hunting Library” is disappoint- 
ing. Mr. Underhill died before it appeared, and we will say 
nothing more about his effort to write a book on the Master 
of Hounds. The title-page announces contributions by Lord 
Ribblesdale ; but we find nothing but his photograph (whick 
is always pleasing to look upon) and four pages with very 
little in them. Colonel Ricardo is well qualified to write on 
the Master’s expenses, having been secretary and Master of 
the Craven Hunt. He goes into every detail; but, of course, 
much depends on the country and the style in which the 
hunting is carried on. There are chapters on stag-hunting, 
both of the Exmoor and of the carted deer. But they are not 
On the other hand, Mr. 
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views, the difficulties, and the pleasures of a Master of otter- 
hounds. 

What can we find to say about “ Brooksby’s” latest 
volume? Every one who reads the Field knows the regular 
letters and the cheery verbosity of this celebrated hunting 
correspondent. The reader who is not repelled by the title, 
the awful weight, and the tawdry binding of this volume will 
find plenty to read in Captain Pennell-Elmhirst’s last book, 
in which he describes a few of his adventures between 1891 
and 1897. He is always hunting. When there is a frost he 
is off to Ireland to follow the Meath or Tipperary packs. In 
the spring he lingers with the Woodland Pytchley until it is 
time to go to the New Forest. At intervals he makes excur- 
sions to hunt with Lord Zetland, or any one else, in the North, 
or to ride over the Blackmore Vale, or over the timber fences 
of Long Island, N.Y. He has included, too, a few chapters 
on shooting in Colorado or the Rocky Mountains. We some- 
times wish his style was a little less long-winded, and that he 
would tell us less often how frightened he is of the fences; 
but he has a wonderful memory forall the incidents of a hunt. 

A new volume in “ The Fur, Feather, and Fin Series,” after 
a rather long interval, is always welcome, though we must 
say at the outset that Mr. Shaw’s book on Snipe and 
Woodcock does not come up to some of its predecessors in 
the series. Mr. Shaw knows a deal about his subject, 
and writes at such great length that the repetition and 
summarising are often trying to the reader's patience. 
Thirteen pages are devoted to the bleating of the snipe, and 
at the end of the disquisition we do not find we have learnt 
much. The strange habit of the woodcock in carrying its 
young is, of course, discussed; and Mr. Thorburn, who con- 
tributes several of his incomparable drawings of birds, is bold 
enough to depict a woodcock in the act of clasping the 
youngster between its legs. We are interested to notice that 
Mr. Richard J. Ussher, who contributes an admirably written 
and very instructive chapter on snipe and woodcock in Ireland, 
believes that the woodcock also performs this act of parental 
devotion by pressing the young one to its breast by means of 
its long bill. We are told by Mr. Shaw (p. 133) that ‘‘ the 
woodcock’s eggs are generally three in number”; Mr. Ussher 
(p. 263) writes, “the regular number of eggs is four.” We 
should be unwilling to doubt so eminent an authority as Mr. 
Ussher, and “every one who has found woodcocks’ nests will 
know that Mr. Shaw is mistaken. The chapters on shooting 
contain some practical information as to guns, charges, and 
size of shot. We believe among the many record bags of 
snipe and woodcock which are referred to in these pages Lord 
Ardilaun’s has never been beaten, and is never likely to be 
surpassed. In January, 1895, eight guns killed five hundred 
and eight woodcocks in one day. Mr. Alexander Innes Shand 
contributes his usual chapter on cookery. His gastronomic 
learning makes our mouths water, but does not much aid 
our cooks in the kitchen. We regret that space does not 
allow us to refer at greater length to many other interesting 
matters in the book. 





THE CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION OF THE 
BIBLE.* 
Dr. Driver’s Book of Genesis contains nothing that will 
surprise any one who has made himself acquainted with this 
writer’s Introduction to the Old Testament. It draws out 
and exhibits in detail, with much vigorous and lucid expo- 
sition, conclusions already familiar in outline to the student. 
Never before have the symbols “EH,” “J,” and “P” been 
more distinctly explained. “P,’ formerly known as the 
Elohistic, is now styled the Priestly, narrative. Among its 
contents are the story of Creation, i. and ii. 1-4; part 
of the Deluge story, including the blessing of Noah on the 
subsidence of the waters; the institution of Circumcision ; 
chronological and genealogical details generally. “J” and 
“BE” are, in Dr. Driver's view, not so clearly distinguishable. 


* (1) The Book of Genesis. With Introduction and Notes by S. R. Driver, 
D.D. London: Methuenand Co. [10s. 6d.]——-(2) The Century Bible: Genesis. 
Introduction, Revised Version, with Notes, &c. Edited by W. H. Bennett, 
D.D. London: T. C. ani &. C. Jack. [2s. 6d. net.] —-(3) The Expositor’s 
Greek Testament: 2 Corinthians—Colossians. By J. H. Bernard, D.D., and 
Others. London: Hodder and Stoughton. [28s.]——(4) Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges: Cormthians II, Edited by A. Plummer, D.D. Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press. |1s. 6d. net.]——(5) St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians. A Revised Text and Translation, with Exposition and Notes, by 
J. Armitage Robinson, D.D. London: Macmillan and Co. [12s.]——(6) An 
Inquiry into the Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. By James 
Drummond, LL.D. London: Williams and Norgate. [10s, 6d.] 








The note of “J,” however, is distinctly literary. “Of ana 
Hebrew historians whose writings have been 7 
. : 5 preserved to 
J is the most gifted and the most brilliant.” [o him "8, 
attributed the story of the Fall, the mission of Elien 
Abrabam’s steward, the visit of the Divine wayfarers 4, 

Abraham, and the middle portion of the Joseph 

Ay on ee i 
verdict of generations without number on these stories has 
never varied :— 

“The vivid touches that call up a wh i : 
references from daybreak through the Rest to evening votame 
night, the incidents that circle round the desert wells, the con- 
stant sense of the place of cattle alike in the landscape and in 
life, the tender consideration for the flock and herd—all these 
a to a time when the pastoral habit has not ceased, and the 

ales that belong to it are told from mouth to mouth, The 
breath of poetry sweeps through them ; and though they are set 
in a historic frame that distinctly implies a reflective effort to 
conceive the cause of human things as a whole, they have not 
passed into the stage of learned arrangement ; they still Possess, 
the freshness of the elder time.” 
To “E” are assigned, among other passages, the Abimelech 
narrative, the sacrifice of Isaac, and the earlier and later 
parts of the Joseph story. Opinions, of course, differ about 
details, but there is a consensus among the vast majority of 
critics that Genesis is a composite book. Dr. Driver @is- 
cusses at some length the chronology (attributed to “pn 
and pronounces it to be unhistorical. Putting Eolithic may 
(if his existence is to be conceded) and his unquestioned 
successors, Palaeolithic and Neolithic, out of the question, 
we have positive evidence of beginnings of civilisation in 
Babylonia long before the Biblical dates. The Hebrew Bible 
gives 2501 B.C., and the Septuagint 3066 B.C., as the date of 
the Deluge. But Sargon of Accad is on good grounds 
assigned to 3800 B.C., and Mr. Boscawen concludes that, 
‘civilisation began at Susa before 5000 B.C.” It may be said 
that figures are always doubtful; what of the history 
generally? At present, Dr. Driver thinks, it is without 
external corroboration. It is not inherently impossible, but 
it is not confirmed from other sources. The Joseph narra- 
tives have, it is true, an Egyptian colouring, but this is 
nothing more than a Hebrew writer of a later time might 
easily have had at his command. There are no notes of 
contemporary or special knowledge. All this has much 
importance as appearing in one of the “ Westminster Com- 
mentaries,”’ edited by Dr. Walter Lock. Dr. Lock represents 
the most numerous, compact, and powerful party in the 
Anglican Church. If this party welcomes the Higher 
Criticism as set forth in an uncompromising way by Dr, 
Driver, a great step has been made, and that a step away from 
Rome, which is manifestly bent on maintaining a rigidly 
conservative attitude. 

Limits of space forbid any detailed examination of Dr. 
Driver’s commentary on the text. Nor do they allow any- 
thing more than a general reference to Dr. W. H. Bennett's 
valuable contribution to The Century Bible. On various 
points Dr. Bennett will be found to differ from Dr. Driver; 
but on the main contention that Genesis is a composite 
document he is in complete agreement with him. Dr. 
Bennett, it will be remembered, occupies a Chair at the most 
important Nonconformist College, and his utterances are 
correspondingly significant. 

The third volume of The Ezxpositor’s Greek Testament 
appears after an interval not less than that which separated 
the second from the first. It contains 2 Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians. Dean 
Bernard, who deals with 2 Corinthians, and Mr. F. Rendall, 
who treats of Galatians, agree in taking the Pauline 
authorship for granted. To defend it would, indeed, be a 
waste of valuable space. There is nothing which critics of 
the Van Manen type will not question; but in these cases 
their eccentricity may be safely neglected. Philippians 
stands on much the same level. It is not so with Ephesians. 
and Colossians. The diction of the latter, especially, presents 
serious difficulties. Mr. A. 8S. Peake says of the style that it 
is “heavier and less impetuous than in Galatians, Corin- 
thians,and Romans.” The particles which St. Paul commonly 
uses ave almost absent, and there are strange words and 
collocations of words. Mr. Peake, however, has no difficulty 
in coming to an affirmative conclusion. After all, the 
diversity of subject and occasion easily accounts for all the 
differences that we see between Galatians, perhaps the most 
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‘tically Pauline of all the Epistles, and Colossians. 
ae es difficult to match, and more than match, 
thea in other writers. The Agricola (not to speak of the De 
Claris Oratoribus) of Tacitus, as compared with the Annals, 
and the British and Foreign Quarterly articles of Thomas 
Carlyle, as compared with the Latter-Day Pamphlets, exhibit 
differences not less marked. 

A highly interesting question, the composite character of 
2 Corinthians, is argued by Dean Bernard in the negative, 
and Dr. Plummer in the affirmative. Dr. Plummer confesses 
to a remarkable change of opinion on this subject. He says: 
“Years ago I wrote against it [the theory that the four last 
chapters of the Epistle were originally part of another and 
earlier letter]. I had then, and I still have, a great distrust 
of speculative dissections of documents when the arguments 
for disintegration are based wholly upon internal evidence.” 
The question, briefly put, is this. Can we find anywhere in 
1 Corinthians expressions which would account for the 
Apostle’s language in 2 Cor. vii. 8, seg.: “Though I made 
you sorry with a letter, I do not repent, though I did repent” ? 
‘And again, is it likely that the Apostle, after the tactful and 


affectionate language of the earlier chapters, would address to | 


his Corinthian converts the severe reproaches and sarcasms of 
the closing chapters of the Epistle? Dean Bernard finds the 
“severe epistle” in the first chapters of 1 Corinthians; the 
rest of the letter is, as he says, occupied in dealing with 


cases of conscience. These questions, of course, admit of | 
different answers. Dean Bernard sees no difficulty in finding | 


adequate expressions in 1 Corinthians; Dr. Plummer, on 
the other hand, is so much impressed by the difficulty that 
he has changed his opinion, a process which is at least as 
difficult in a theologian as in any other expert. To us it 
seems that the argument for disintegration is insufficient. 
The difficulty on which it is founded did not make itself felt 
up to acomparatively recent date. And there is not a shadow 
of support in the way of external evidence. The fact is that 
many documents of which the integrity is unquestioned contain 
illogical sequences and halting connections. A well-known 
instance is to be seen in the “ Helen” episode in the Second 
Aeneid. If we construe it strictly, we can neither accept nor 
reject it. External evidence must in such a case finally 
decide. 

Dean Armitage Robinson’s treatise on St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Ephesians, the fruit of the labour of ten years, is a most 
valuable contribution to Biblical criticism. It might well be 
the sole subject of a much larger review than we have space 
for; and we feel that it is almost an affront to dismiss it in a 
few lines. He gives us an introduction (1-14), an exposition 
(17-140), and a continuous annotation on the text (141-304), 
with an index of Greek words and an index of subjects. He 
expresses a decided opinion that the superscription “to the 
Ephesians” is not part of the original document, and that 
the original was a circular with a blank space left for some 
name to be filled inn—and something certainly is wanted 
after rois oa1v. This view is ably supported by Dr. Salmond 
in The Expositor’s Bible. As he pertinently remarks, “it is 
much easier to imagine how the local designation should have 
come to be inserted than to imagine how, if originally in the 
text, it should have come to be omitted, and that at so early a 
date.” (It is not found in the oldest and best manuscripts, 
the Vaticanus and the Sinaiticus.) Of the exposition and the 
annotation it is impossible to speak too highly. We may men- 
tion, not because it is of supreme importance, but as an example 
of the thoroughness and skill with which the notes have been 
pat together, the comment on sdxepiotie inv. 4. St. Paul has 
been warning his readers against loose and impure talk, and 
then comes a somewhat incongruous expression, as it seems, 
“but rather giving of thanks.” Now edxyépiros has the 
meaning of “elegant, agreeable,” and Jerome, following 
Origen, has a very interesting passage intended to show that 
St. Paul had this idea in his mind when he used the word. 
One might possibly represent it to the English reader by a 
play on the word “grace.” “Do not say these odious words; 
rather say ‘grace,’” would roughly reproduce the allusion of 
the original. 

From Dr. Drummond we have a very able plea for the 
Apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel. It would be a 
striking book in any case; it is particularly so when we find 
it coming from one who acknowledges in the most affectionate 





terms his obligations to John James Tayler and James 
Martineau. We cannot attempt to analyse or epitomise the 
argument, which extends over more than five hundred pages. 
We can only do with this what, in fact, we do with the other 
volumes mentioned in this review, commend it to the thought- 
ful attention of our readers. 





NOVELS. 


A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND.* 
Ir cannot be said that the novelists who devote their talents: 
| to the portrayal of country life lend themselves as a rule to 
| assisting the movement which seeks to stem the exodus from 
| rural districts. With very few exceptions, it is the squalor, 
| the misery, and the monotony of village life that engage 
| their pens. In a certain sense Mr. Vincent Brown belongs to: 
; the category of writers who seek to show that misery is not 
| the monopoly of the slums, but that even lower depths of 
‘desolation are to be found in the homely annals of the 
‘rural poor. This much by way of preface and warning to 
those who look to novel-reading as an antidote to the dis- 
agreeables of life, and resent as gratuitous the addition of 
| imaginary to real ills. But in justice to Mr. Vincent Brown, 
it must be admitted that there are in his handling of a delicate 
and painful theme a dignity and simplicity which exempt 
his work from much of the criticism fairly levelled at many of 
his contemporaries. Though his characters are for the most 
part sons and daughters of the soil, and though their sur- 
roundings are at best homely, there is no undue insistence: 
on sordid details, or on the meaner side of human nature as: 
cramped and fettered by drudgery and ignorance. What Mr. 
| Brown is concerned to show is that the elemental qualities of 
human nature do not need an exalted or conspicuous theatre 
| for their display, and that it is possible to tell a village 
tragedy of to-day in all its poignancy without reliance on any 
repulsive realism to drive home its appeal to the sense of pity 
and terror. In spite of manifest imperfections—notably the 
long anticlimax which follows the murder of Martin Potten— 
the action, so far at least as the three principal characters are 
concerned, is maintained on a level in which none but the 
highest or the most elemental emotions serve as its main- 





springs. This, given the situation from which the story starts, 


is only another way of saying that the author has a true- 
conception of the spirit of tragedy, and has contrived in great 
measure to give it sustained expression. 

One of Verga’s sketches of Sicilian life, which attained a 
world-wide popularity in its operatic form, was called 
Cavalleria Rusticana, and “rustic chivalry” would in many 
ways be a truer title than that which Mr. Brown has chosen, 
since the central figure is neither the repentant Magdalen 
nor her husband, but the friend whose very knightliness turns 
to his own undoing. Joan Potten as Joan Hurt had been 
betrayed and deserted by a ne’er-do-weel lover, and written 
down by her father as “ worse than dead ” in his family Bible. 
The realisation of her sin induces a sincere and abiding 
penitence, and in her humiliation she gratefully accepts 
the first man who offers to marry her. But the match proves 
disastrously ill-assorted, for Martin Potten, a violent, domi- 
neering fellow, whose few good impulses are overborne by 
his jealousy, is perpetually made conscious of his moral 
inferiority to his wife. This strange temper is well analysed 
in the following passage :— 

“This man of vehement uncontrolled passions was seized at 
times with an intense unreasoning feeling against his wife. It 
was not solely hatred, nor jealousy, nor revenge; but a more 
subtle feeling, so subtle that he could not have communicated it. 
rationally to anyone: the only fairly lucid part of it to himself 
was that their neighbours and friends (if Martin could be said te 
have any friend except Roger Coo) did not see Joan as he saw 
her. And he got as far as the fringe of another subtlety—that 
he was being unjustly blamed and condemned for failing to 
understand his wife. His own way of regarding her was not, it 
seemed, anybody else’s way. There was tenderness in his heart, 
but it ran a diluted stream, and he had not the humility to per- 
ceive that his depraved standard of womanhood was a fatal bar 
to his comprehension of Joan. It would have given hinr 
a fierce, perverted satisfaction to find occasion of offence 
against her. And indeed in a restricted, grimly-humorous sense 
he was jealous of Draicot. He recognised a certain chivalry 
in Zeekel’s demeanour towards his wife, but he thought it 








*4 Magdalen’s Husband. By Vincent Brown. London: Duckworth and 
Co. [6s.] 
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weakness, and it provoked his contempt. He was subject to 
periods of spasmodic sentimentality, and in such moods he 
lavished kindness on his old dog-ferret. He was a member of 
the church choir, and during the singing of some hymn of 
morbid religiosity there would be an emotional break in his 
voice, tears in his eyes; but his remorse did not include his sins 
against women. Yet he would get in a towering rage by reflec- 
tions on his own moral character, especially if they were made 
by Miss Treeves, their next door neighbour, and a thorn in 
Martin’s side; and he would denounce as a low blackguard 
the fellow who should use indelicate words in the presence of 
a child.” 

Galled by this unexpected sense of unworthiness, and 
unable to bring Joan to accept his own low standard of 
womanhood, Martin, yielding to his worst impulses, de- 
liberately sets to work to torment his wife. He endeavours 
to stir her to jealousy, and failing to shake her steadfast mind, 
does not refrain from personal violence. Meantime Joan has 
come to lean more and more on the friendship and support of 
Zeekel Draicot, the low-born but chivalrous hero of the plot, 
“a man of great nature, great unformed mind and great 
chaotic moral capacity.” Naturally their relations are 
misinterpreted by the village gossips, and Draicot’s own 
sister turns against him. At last Martin, having exhausted 
all other means of torture, in a fit of insane malice invites 
his wife’s betrayer to his house. At this point her patience 
and forbearance break down, she quits her home on a night 
of tempest, and seeks shelter at Draicot’s cottage. Draicot, 
knowing all the facts of the case, and maddened by the 
sufferings of the woman he loves, sees no way to end her 
martyrdom but one, and takes it. Of the working out 
of the sequel, and of Draicot’s ultimate acceptance of the 
consequences of his act, a reviewer cannot speak without 
discounting the interest of the recital. It is enough to say 
that no undue attempt is made to influence the reader on 
sentimental grounds to approve the hero’s line of action. 
When all allowance is made for the provocation, the hopeless- 
ness of remedy, and the fatal opportunity of fixing the crime 
on the woman’s worst enemy, his behaviour, if neither 
justifiable nor justified, is at least logical and intelligible. 
And it is precisely the same chivalrous, if ill-regulated, part 
of the man’s nature which urges him to crime that keeps him 
in the long run from shirking the penalty. 

A Magdalen’s Husband is far from being a finished work of 
art. We have already alluded to the long-drawn anticlimax 
which follows the culminating point of the drama, and may 
add that the appeal to the reader’s sympathies on behalf 
of the much-tried heroine is seriously impaired by the 
emphasis laid on the odious and degraded character of her 
betrayer. It is little short of inconceivable that a girl of such 
natural refinement as Joan should have been attracted by so 
despicable and repellent a figure as Jim Anscomb. The 
minor characters are unequal: some, like Miss Treeves, the 
village dressmaker, or the coarse-fibred Sally Catmer, are 
drawn from the quick; while others, notably the vicar’s wife, 
are disfigured by caricature. Certainly the squire, an old 
pagan with a shrewd eye for character, could never have 
endured the company of such a pompous hypocrite as Mrs. 
Mewett. With Mr. Brown’s idealisation of the talk of his 
rustics we have no serious cause for complaint. It is cer- 
tainly preferable to the relentless exactitude with which some 
writers endeavour to reproduce spoken dialect. But with all 
reserves made, this is a notable and moving story, which 
attains at moments to something little short of grandeur in 
its handling of a strong yet simple plot. 





Phebe in Fetters. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. (John Murray. 
6s.)—As the whole point of this amusing little book is that 
Phebe, the heroine, declined to wear her fetters, the title 
seems a little inappropriate. Still, it cannot be denied that the 
words run trippingly off the tongue, and therefore a little license 
may be allowdd to the author. The story is slight, though enter- 
taining, and the author treads lightly over the delicate ground of 
the relations arising out of a Platonic marriage. Phoebe, the 
heroine, is an attractive person ; and though Donald Gilmour (the 
hero) is a decided prig, he is not unbearable. Mrs. Reynolds 
writes pleasantly, and succeeds in holding the attention of her 
readers. 

The Jewel of Seven Stars. 


By Bram Stoker. (W. Heinemann. 


6s.)—It is a pity that before beginning this novel Mr. Bram 
Stoker did not quite make up his mind whether the soul of the 
Egyptian Princess was reincarnated in the body of Miss Margaret 





+. oe 
Trelawny, or whether it was awaiting a physical resurrection ; 
its own mummy. Even the hardened novel-reader cattnol 4, 
expected to believe in two contradictory mysteries at one and the 
same time. And no sooner does the reader get into the pro 
frame of mind to thrill over the weirdness of the proposed at 
of the mummy, than a cold doubt arises in his mind as to 
whether the soul of the lady is not all the time inhabiting 
present-day body, in which case it is obviously no use : 
elaborate preparations for bringing the original body to life 
What happens in the last scene only Mr. Bram Stoker can under. 
stand ; it suffices for the ordinary reader that the entire « cast” 
of characters is swept away, leaving as the sole survivor (and for 
obvious reasons) the narrator of the story. 

V.C. By David Christie Murray. (Chatto and Windus 
3s. 6d.)—Mr. Christie Murray’s book reads like the first rough 
sketch for a novel, and is far too slight to do justice to its theme, 
Its appearance is, however, very timely, as it is impossible at 
this moment to read even the word “Crimea” without interest, 
Unfortunately the battle scenes in the book are both perfunctory 
and conventional. It is a pity that the author did not take the 
trouble to elaborate his story, as in its present form it is scarcely 
worth reading. 

Red Morn. By Max Pemberton. (Cassell and Co. 6s.) —Mr, 
Max Pemberton shows himself, not for the first time, very apt at 
describing perilous adventures on the sea. The picture of the 
shipwreck is drawn with remarkable force; one feels that the 
artist must have personal knowledge of the experience. Seareely 
less striking is the scene on board the ‘ Royal Scot’ (by which the 
hero and heroine are rescued), when it is a toss-up whether 
Murray and Fenton are to be murdered or not. Finally, there is 
the chase by the Venezuelan gunboat—the ‘Royal Scot’ is 
carrying contraband of war—and the most dramatic interruption 
by which it is concluded. This last is, we think, a special credit 
to the inventor. The scenes on land are not so much to our 
liking, but Red Morn is beyond doubt a striking story. One 
criticism on a matter of style we have to make. “Womanly 
spite” is hardly a correct expression. The epithet is now, by 
common custom, used in a favourable sense. 

Free, Not Bound. By Katrina Trask. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
6s.)—There is something distinctly fine about this story, though 
some of the situations are a little difficult to mana;e, and we are 
not sure that the author is always quite successful. David Dear- 
ford and Elizabeth Harcott make a love match, and then there 
come things between them. It is the time of the War of American 
Independence, and David is of Puritan stock, deacon in a very 
rigidly dogmatic Independent church. Mrs. Trask tells how the 
two are divided and how they are united, with no little force, 
giving us by the way some clear pictures of men and events. 

The Brazen Calf. By James L. Ford. (Dodd, Mead, and Co.) 
—Mr. Ford thinks that there is some sense in worshipping 
a calf of gold—after all, it has a substantial value—but that the 
calf of brass is a very poor deity. Wealth is something; but 
what isfashion? The object of his scorn is the New York coterie 
known as the Four Hundred. The book comes from the other 
side of the Atlantic, and much of it is of local application; still, 
mutato nomine, it is not without an application here. 

The Pomps of Satan. By Edgar Saltus. (Greening and Co. 3s. 6d. 
net.)—This is another social satire from America with a possi- 
bility of application here. It is not very easy to understand; 
that is scarcely an objection, because the plainer the meaning the 
more likely itis to offend. But we shall confine our criticism to one 
sentence which is distine‘ly intelligible aud as distinctly wrong. 
It is not true that “Caligula got away with a sum equal to four 
hundred millions of our money.” “Vicies ac septies millies 
sestertium non toto anno vertente absumpsit” is the passage in 
Suetonius which is presumably Mr. Saltus’s authority. If 
dollars are meant, the sum is nearly four times too great. 
Caligula spent rather more than one hundred million of dollars. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
aa ie 
THE TABLE TALK OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 

The Table Talk of Samuel Rogers. By G. H. Powell. (BR. B. 
Johnson. 6s. net.)—Mr. Powell has combined in this volume Mr. 
Alexander Dyce’s “ Recollections” (1856), and the poet’s own “ Re- 
collections,” which appeared under the care of Mr. William Sharpe 
in 1859. Rogers himself died in 1855, at the age of ninety-two. 
(He had the chance of seeing Dr. Johnson, who died in 1784, but 
his courage failed him.) It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
volume is full of good stories. Many of these have become 80 
well known that one hardly likes to quote them; others, scarcely 
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inferior, will probably be new to many. In either case, we cannot 
help giving Parr’s rebuke to James Mackintosh, who had spoken 
O’Coigly—-executed as a traitor in 1798—as a “ rascal.” 
Mi ” said Parr, “he was a bad man, but he might have been 
ae . he was an Irishman, but he might have been a Scotchman ; 
on a priest, but he might have been a lawyer; he was a 
pe Sa but he might have been an apostate.” “I should 
refer despotism to anarchy,” said some one to Horne Tooke. 
«Then you would do as your ancestors did at the Reformation ; 
they rejected Purgatory and kept Hell.” Grattan thought that 
Lord Strafford was unjustly executed. ‘“ He had committed every 
crime but that for which he was condemned to die.” He said of 
Dr. Lucas, an unpopular personage, who failed ogregiously in his 
maiden speech in Parliament: “He rose without a friend, and 
sat down without an enemy.” The first Sir Robert P-el said to 
his more famous son: “ Bob, you dog, if you are not Prime 
Minister some day, Ill disinherit you.” (He died in 1830; the 
gon was in the Cabinet in 1822, but not Prime Minister till 1841.) 
“J have committed one mistake in life,’ said some one to 
Talleyrand. “Et quand finira-t-elle?” Pozzo di Borgo said of 
Talleyrand himself : “ I] vit encore, parce que le Diable en a peur.” 








THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

The Monroe Doctrine, the Polk Doctrine, and the Doctrine of 
Anarchism. By Whitelaw Reid. (New York.)—Mr. Reid speaks 
his mind very frankly. He holds by the Monroe doctrine so far 
as it seems reasonable to him. It must hold good, he conceives, 
of Venezuela, which, situated as it is, no foreign Power should be 
allowed to occupy ; but should it hold good of Patagonia? Does 
it require the United States to be responsible for the good 
behaviour of the South American Republics, with their incessant 





tender age forbade the journey home. But though the Atlantic 
could not be crossed, the Gulf of Aegina might be, and there was 
the convenient island of Poros (the ancient Calauria, known in 
history as the place where Demosthenes took poison). This Mr. 
Horton settled on, and here he saw Greek life, not with the 
varnish of Western civilisation over it, but in its proper 
colour. The Greek priest, ex-innkeeper, who chants the service— 
an exorcism for the “evil eye”—in a magnificent voice, but cannot 
read a word; the more or less knavish boatmen, butchers, dealers, 
&c., cheats but indescribably attractive, these and many other 
persons and things we read about with unflagging interest. It is 
difficult to choose a specimen from these delightful persons, more 
delightful, itis possible, to read of than to deal with. We might take 
Loucas, the boatman. His wages were not extravagant, and he 
was an indefatigable worker. But his appetite was appalling. 
“Every night he ate the whole hindquarters of a good-sized 
goat, as a piece de résistance, with accessories and ‘ trimmins’ to 
satisfy a dozen American labourers.” “It was the opportunity 
of Loucas’s life, and he was not found wanting.” A difficulty of 
another kind was experienced in the complexity of the ecclesiastical 
laws of diet. Many holy days have their special food, and it is a 
more serious offence to eat or drink the wrong thing than to 
break the Ten Commandments. Actual Greek religion is, 
indeed, a strange affair. Whatever the Church may teach, “the 
only vital conception in the mind of the peasant is that of the 
Virgin Mary.” The subtlety of intercession he does not under- 
stand. 





John Wesley: the Man and his Mission. By G. Holden Pike. 
(R.T.S. 1s. 6d.)—This is a very sober and sensible account of the 





| great evangelist. There is not much about his doctrinal and 


| ecclesiastical position. 


changes of Government? (Mr. Reid gives in an appendix a most | 


edifying chronicle of revolutions in Venezuela, Guatemala, | 


Honduras, Costa Rica, &c.) And what, he asks, would the States 
say if a doctrine, analogical to that called after Monroe, were set 
up by Europe about Africa? The “ Polk doctrine” is a somewhat 
more intense form of the Monroe. It would forbid, as Mr. Reid 
puts it, the purchasing of a coaling station off the coast of Chile, 
or on the confines of Patagonia. To England, settled firmly in 
the Western Hemisphere, it would be a great advantage if our 
possible enemies among the European Powers should be cut off 
from the occupation of coaling stations in half the world. As to 
Anarchism, Mr. Reid emphatically protests against conceding a 
political character to its crimes. 








THE CAMPAIGN IN BULGARIA, 1877-1878. 

The Campaign in Bulgaria, 1877-1878. By F. V. Greene. 
(Hugh Rees. 8s. 6d. net.)—This volume, belonging to the “ Pall 
Mall Military Series,” is a reprint of part of its author’s “ Russian 
Campaigning in Turkey.” Mr. Greene was Military Attaché tothe 
United States Legation at St. Petersburg. As to its value as a 
narrative of military operations there can be no doubt. It is 
usefully illustrated with maps, beginning with one that gives the 
“Theatre of War in Europe.” There are “ Progress Maps,” 
representing the three periods of the campaign, plans of Galatz, 
Zimnitza-Sistova, Plevna, and the Shipka Pass, and one of the 
positions of the two armies on August 5th, 1877. This was after 
the second battle of Plevna, a most disastrous affair for the 
Russians, whose loss hors de combat was seven thousand three 
hundred and five officers and men, the killed numbering two 
thousand four hundred. (The proportionate loss of officers was 
small, one in forty-three, especially as the battle was an attack on 
fortified positions.) At Gorni-Dubnik, where the Kis3'ans were 
victorious, it was very different (one in twenty-eight). The main 
subject of the volume is of the greatest importance, and it abounds 
with significant details. Such, for instance, is the curious fact 
that reinforcements for the Russian army continued to arrive 
long after peace had been declared. In view of recent campaign- 
ing and the criticisms thereon, it is reassuring to find that the 
commanders on both sides with one or two exceptions, Skobeleff 
chief among them, blundered egregiously. It is curious that the 
Emperor’s Manifesto declaring his sympathy with the oppressed 
Christians of Turkey was dated from Kishineff. 








IN ARGOLIS. 

In Argolis. By George Horton. (Duckworth and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 
—Wefeel very grateful to the two causes which brought about, as 
Mr. Horton tells us, the writing of this book. These were, first, 
President McKinley, who, acting on the “spoils-to-the-victors ” 
Principle, appointed a Republican to Mr. Horton’s post at Athens ; 
and the child, cz.led in these pages the “ Babycoula,’ whose 








That subject would require separate 
treatment, and would not, after all, attract the readers to whom 
the book is addressed. Practically the appeal of the evangelist 


| takes much the same form whether the man is a follower of 


Calvin or of Arminius. “Jonathan Edwards,” says Mr. Pike, 
“born in the same year as Wesley, was reviving the Evangelica} 
doctrines with the most striking and far-reaching effects.” Nor 
is he wrong in classing the two men together, though Jonathan 
Edwards’s views on the Quinquarticular controversy differed 
toto caelo from John Wesley’s. The extracts from Wesley’s diary 
are well chosen: they show the varieties and vicissitudes both 
of the work and of the preacher’s moods. Mr. Pike, we see, writes 
that “it was remarkable that at the early age of twenty-three he 
should have been elected Greek lecturer and moderator of the 
classes of his College.” The Greek lectureship at Lincoln College 
was a small office that went the round of the Fellows and happened 
to come early to John Wesley. As to “moderating the classes” 
of a minor Oxford College circa 1726, that was a very small affair. 
It is a pity that Mr. Pike has not increased the usefulness of his 
volume by adding either table of contents or index. 

Dickens’s London. By Francis Miltown. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s 
net.)—Mr. Miltown has very little to tell us that we did not 
know before, and he has no charm of style or manner to give a 
new attraction to old matter. Here is a specimen of his way of 
writing :—“ Chancery Lane is largely identified with the story of 
‘Bleak House.’ The garden of Lincoln’s Inn was fondly referred 
to by little Miss Flite as ‘her garden.’ Law offices, stationers’ 
shops, and eating-houses abound in the purlieus of Chancery 
Lane, which, though having undergone considerable change in the 
last quarter century, has still, in addition to the majesty which 
is supposed to surround the law, something of those ‘disowned 
relations of the law and hangers-on’ of which Dickens wrote.” 
This sort of thing is very “tolerable and not to be endured.” 
The reader may alight now and then on something readable; he 
will certainly see a number of illustrations more or less interest- 
ing (what is the meaning of the crowd gathered in front of the 
residence of John Forster, Lincoln’s Inn Fields?) But, asa 
whole, the book cannot be accorded a high place in the list of 
Dickens literature. It is only fair to say that it is very well 
got up. 


A very pleasing addition to the “ Temple Classics” (J. M. Dent. 
and Co.) is Verba Christ: the Sayings of Jesus Christ (1s. 6d. 
net). The “Sayings” have been arranged by the Dean of Ely, 
who explains that he has followed for the most part the order of 
Tischendorff’s “ Synopsis Evangelica ” and used the “ W.-H.” text. 
Each saying has a Latin heading, and the English (Authorised 
Version) is on the opposite page. OccasionaNy the Revised Version 
is given. The extracts from the Gospels are followed by the 
sayings preserved elsewhere (as in Acts xx. 35), and the Logia 
found at Oxyrrhynchus. There are also a table of contents and a 
harmony. 
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We have received from the British and Foreign Bible Society 
‘the first volume of an Historical Catalogue of Printed Bibles, com- 
piled by T. H. Darlow, M.A., and H. F. Moule, M.A. This first 
volume deals with English Bibles ; the second, to be published in 
the course of the current year, will “enumerate editions of the 
Scriptures in all other languages ...... with a prefixed list of 
polyglots” (11s. 6d. net the 2 vols.) It need hardly be said that a 
book of this kind has a most significant bearing on the history of 
religious thought. The very fact that English Bibles occupy as 
much space in the catalogue as all others put together is notable 
in itself. Another significant fact is the absence or presence of 
the Apocrypha. The earliest example given is a facsimile of a 
wfragment of W. Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament (the 
original isin the Grenville Collection, belonging to the British 
Museum). This bears the date of 1525. To this century belong 
tin alla hundred and ninety-nine issues (from July, 1553, when 
King Edward VI. died, down to 1560, only one Bible appeared). 
in 1560 the first edition of the Genevan Bible appeared. In the 

seventeenth century 477 editions appeared ; in the eighteenth, 307; 
in the nineteenth, 348; but then a number of reprints, &c., are 
passed without notice. A supplementary list gives a number of 
versions in dialect——With this we may mention The English 
Bible: Apocrypha, Vol. V. of the Bible and XXXVII. of the series 
of “Tudor Translations” (D. Nutt). 





Jewish Coins. By Theodore Reinach. Translated by Mary 
Mill. (Lawrence and Bullen. 3s. 6d.)—M. Reinach accounts 
satisfactorily for the fact, at first sight so strange, that the Jews 
had no coinage before the times of the Maccabees. The practice 
-of coining had not reached them before the Exile, and after it 
they had not the independence which would have given them the 
wight. (Theshekel mentioned in the Old Testament was a weight, 
the fiftieth part of a mina or the three-thousandth of a talent. If 
the Attic gold talent was worth £3,375, this would work out at 
£1 2s. 6d.,—i.e., the value of a didrachma.) M. Reinach tells us all 
that is to be known about his subject, which has, indeed, the 
advantage, rare in human affairs, of having narrow limits. The 
period of the true Jewish coinage began with 143 B.C. and ended 
with 136 B.C., though coins were struck at other times, during 
the rebellions, and (of baser metals) by permission of the 
suzerain Power. Mr. G.F. Hill writes an interesting appendix on 
forged Jewish shekels. 


Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and his Circle. By the 
fate H. D. Dunn. Edited and annotated by Gale Pedrick. 
(Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Dunn was a clerk in a Truro 
‘pank when he resolved to take up an artist’s life. Coming to 
London, he chanced to get an introduction to D.G. Rossetti. The 
introduction led to intimacy, Dunn taking up his residence in 
Rossetti’s house. Thenceforth he played, so to speak, the fidus 
Achates to the great man’s Aeneas, adding much, it is certain, to 
his friend’s happiness, though, perhaps, somewhat dwarfing his 
own personality. It isa curious story that he tells, curious but 
with nothing like meanness or baseness about it. Rossetti was 
Riable to strange impulses, as when, in the distraction of his 
grief, he thrust his poems into his wife’s coffin; but he always 
had an exalted view of life. This simple record, to which Mr. 
Pedrick,a nephew of Dunn by marriage, has added some corrections 
and explanations, may be read with pleasure. It contains not afew 
interesting details—the originals, for instance, of some of the 
faces in Rossetti’s pictures—and some noteworthy narratives of 
spiritualistic and other experiences. Mr. Dunn had not much of 
the Boswell gift, but his manuscript was certainly worth pub- 
dishing. 


A technical subject which we cannot deal with in detail is 
treated by an expert in British Violin-Makers, Classical and 
Modern, by the Rev. W. Meredith Morris (Chatto and Windus, 
10s. 6d. net). The list is arranged alphabetically, and is of a 
Jength which will surprise most readers, extending to nearly two 
hundred pages, and must contain more than twice as many 
names. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
weserved for review in other forms, } 








The latest volume of “ The Century Bible” (T. C.and E. C. Jack, 
2s. 6d. net) is Judges and Ruth, edited by the Rev. G. W. Thatcher, 
M.A. Mr. Thatcher thinks that Judges received its present form 
somewhat late in the seventh century B.C.; that it was shaped 
from an earlier book, in which still earlier traditions had been 
éncorporated. The last chapters are regarded as of different 
Ruth is supposed to be Exilic or post-Exilic, at least in 


origin. 











a 
its present shape, in which various late phrases are found, We 
have no opinion to offer on these critical conclusions, We can 
only repeat what we have said more than once before, that the’ 
scanty amount of surviving Hebrew literature makes the task of 
the critic extremely difficult, and suggests prudence. 


Among the Fife Miners. By Kellogg Durland, (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co, 2s. td.)—Mr. Durland, anxious to leapy 
something at first hand about the work and life of the miners at 
Kelty, in Fife, disguised himself, and went to work as a Collier 
It was a hazardous experiment, and all the knowledge gained 
was bought at a considerable price of toil, risk, and hardship, 
There is no little interest in the account of the amateur’s under. 
ground experiences, and still more in the details which he gives 
of social life. The overcrowding at Kelty is very bad. “It js 
practically the rule for from eight to ten persons to occupy the 
two-roomed houses.” “I found one place where no less than 
nineteen herded together in three rooms.” The journals which 
denounce rural overcrowding in England so fiercely might send a 
Commissioner Fife way. Mr. Durland is very guarded in his 
comments, and he came away with a good opinion of the Fife 
miners; but the things that he says iniciunt scrupulum. One 
curious point is the position of women. They do not work under. 
ground, and no one, judging from the description of the “ pit. 
head girls ”—a subject on which our author is not guarded at all 
—would regret the fact. Yet the result is that, not earning 
money, they are in a position of marked inferiority. “Their 
slavery to the men was almost universal throughout the district,” 
Here is an instance: “I have seen a son of one-or-two-and-twenty 
order his mother across the room to get his pipe which was ona 
shelf directly above his head.” The account of the “Gothen- 
burg” system, as it is at work ina much modified form, is worth 
noticing. Finally, in view of the loud outcries of that suffering 
class, the coal-owners, we may quote Mr. Durland’s authority for 
the fact that the Fife Coal Company not long ago paid a 524 per 
cent. dividend. 


Recent Excavations in the Roman Forum, 1898-1904. By E. 
Burton-Brown. (John Murray. 3s. 6d. net.)—The most impor- 
tant of the results here described have been mentioned from time 
to time in the Spectator. The greatest discoveries have been in 
the Temple of Vesta and the Hall of the Vestals, in the Tomb of 
Romulus, the Ancient Tombs (when we are taken back to pre- 
historic times), and in the Church of Sta. Maria Antiqua. Mr. 
Burton-Brown has made a very informing book on this subject: 
He is evidently well acquainted with his subject ; so much, indeed, 
is vouched for by Comm. Boni, Director of the Roman Excava- 
tions. The correction for the press is not perfect. ‘“ Barberies” 
and “ Boustrephedon” are instances. Such misprints are pecu- 
liarly out of place. The mutilated fragment from Festus (after 
Verrius Flaccus) should have been accompanied by more 
explanation. 


Dictionary ef Contemporary Quotations (English). By Helena 
Swan. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Here are between 
three and four thousand quotations from “contemporary ” poets, 
poets, i.c., who have written since 1850, a definition with large 
excepticus. The compiler mentions “the two Tennysons, the 
two Brownings, and the four American poets, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whittier, and Whitman.” We may add Wordsworth, who wrote 
nothing after 1850; Bryant, whose best work was published 
before that date; and W. Carleton, of whom the same may be 
said. The arrangement might have been improved. We should 
not have put Calverley’s comic reflections on “ Forever ” — 

*« Forever! What abysms of woe 
The word reveals, what frenzy, what 
Despair! For ever (printed so) 
Did not "— 
between E. B. Browning’s 
‘« Eternity stands always fronting God” 


and Longfellow’s 
“The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly.” 
It looks a little odd, again, to find a line or so below, 
“ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay” 
followed by 
** And sweet Europe’s mantle blue unclasped.” 
Tennyson, possibly guessing what might happen, spelt the 
A eas e 7 
word “Europa,” and, in later editions certainly, wrote “ blew, 
not “blue.” We miss Mortimer Collins’s very best thing :— 
“There was an ape in the days that were earlier ; 
Centuries passed, and his hair, it grew curlier ; 
Centuries more gave a thumb to his fist; 
Then he was man and a Positivist.” 
The book will be useful generally, though “search passages ” 
competitions may be hampered by it. 
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Tombs of the Third Egyptian Dynasty. By J ohn Garstang, B.A. 
(A. Constable and Co. 21s. net.)—The excavations which resulted 
in the discoveries here recorded were carried on in the province 
of Girgeh, about a hundred miles north of Thebes, the probable 
date of the remains being, to speak roughly, about 2700 B.C. The 
objects found show a stone age not very remote; flint implements 
are used for religious purposes ; copper is worked in a consider- 
ableamount. The details of the excavations are, of course, too 
numerous to specify. We may say that they are most carefully 
set forth in this volume, and amply illustrated. 





Our Early Female Novelists. By A. M. Williams, M.A. (Mac- 
Lehose and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—These five essays on literary 
subjects are of unusually good quality. The first is, we might 
say, too good for its subject. None of these “early novelists” 
came anywhere near the first rank in regard of literary merit; 
their fame is in inverse proportion to their respectability. Of 
those who know their names very few indeed have read a line of 
their writings. What Mr. Williams has to say of Pope is quite 
admirable; the powers and the limitations of the heroic couplet, 
as Pope wrote it, are very well set forth. A most apposite 
illustration is the extract from “ Windsor Forest” :— 


“ See! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings : 
Short in his joy; he feels the fiery wound, 
Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground, 
Ah! what avail his glossy, varying dyes, 
His purple crest and scarlet-circled eyes, 
The vivid green his shining plumes unfold, 
His painted wings and heart that flames like gold?” 


We certainly admire the poet; but we do not feel for the hird. 
Weare inclined to think the estimate of Emily Bronté a little 
exaggerated ; with that of Scott we heartily agree. The fifth 
essay is on “ Zola’s Theory of the Novel.” This little volume is a 
valuable addition to the literature of criticism. 


Memoirs of Mademoiselle des Echerolles. (John Lane. 5s. net.) 
—This is a new edition of an interesting book, a genuine contem- 
porary record of the French Revolution, as it was seen at work 
by an obscure sufferer. The period which it covers is the seven 
years 1792-1799. Mlle. des Echerolles was eleven when she began 
to record, or at least notice, her experiences; she ends her story 
with accepting the post of governess to the daughters of the 
Duchess Louis of Wiirtemberg. She survived to the year 1850. 
Not the least curious part of her autobiography is her self- 
reproach for a summary rejection of a proposal of marriage. She 
had never seen the suitor, but he “ belonged to a very respectable 
family of the higher bourgeoisie,” and “ he would have done much 
for my father.” There is‘ssomething delightfully naif about this. 


Eton Nature Study. By Mathew Davenport Hill and Wilfrid 
Mark Webb. Part I. (Duckworthand Co. 3s.6d.net.)—It would 
take us too long to describe the methods employed in this volume. 
It must suffice to remark that they seem well calculated to exer- 
cise powers of observation in the learner. The subjects belong 
to botany and zoology, and there are studies in the observation 
of the sun, shadows, &c. It is strange how common ignorance on 
this last subject is even among men who ought to know. The 
writer of this notice once asked a fisherman at Slapton Lee where 
the sun set at midwinter, and was told, “Just about there,” the 
man pointing to the sunset of an August evening. 

Flora and Sylva. Edited by W. Robinson. (17 Furnival 
Street. 21s. net.)—This is the volume of a beautifully printed and 
illustrated “monthly review ”—we cannot do better than quote 
from the title-page—“ for Lovers of Garden, Woodland, Tree or 
Flower; New and Rare Plants, Trees, Shrubs and Fruits; the 
Garden Beautiful, Home Woods and Home Landscape.” It is 
difficult to say too much in praise of the illustrations, especially 
those in colour, all the more attractive because of the paper on 
which they are executed. As for the matter, it would require a 
quite impossible amount of space for any adequate notice. Mr. 
Robinson, as many of our readers are doubtless aware, knows not 
only what to say, but how to say it; and he has secured like- 
minded contributors. The first article is, we see, on “ Hardy 
Bamboos,” how they should be cultivated, and what kinds are 
suitable. “I have seen,” says the writer of the article, “ Bambusa 
Pygmaea recommended in nursery gardeners’ catalogues as edging 
for beds. All I can say is, Heaven help its bedfellows!” 

Baltimore Lectures on Molecular Dynamics and the Wave Theory 
of Light. By Lord Kelvin. (C. J. Clay and Sons. 15s. net.)— 
This is not a new edition, though the lectures were delivered in 
1884. The printing has been in process for nineteen years, almost 
a record, we should suppose, in the history of publishing. What 
an advantage it is for students of ‘tthe subject to have the 








observations and conclusions of the lecturer so fully and carefully 
developed by the continuous labour since bestowed upon them it 
is needless to point out. 


The Clergy List, 1904 (Kelly’s Directories, 12s. 6d.), appears as 
usual in its compact and serviceable form, kept up to date, and 
supplying information about the clergy, their degrees, past and 
present employment, benefices with values (gross and net), &c. 

Mathieson’s Handbook for Investors, 1904. (C. Mathieson and 
Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—This volume, well printed and otherwise 
handy, gives the information which the ordinary investor will 
probably desire to have. British funds, local securities, railway 
companies and canals, gas and water stocks, breweries and 
industrial companies generally, are the affairs dealt with. The 
prices of stocks and shares and the dividends paid (since 1894) are 
given; in fact, the reader is told on what terms and with what 
chances, so far as the future can be predicted from the past, he is 
investing his money. Many things of interest might be selected 
from the book; one, certainly, is the cheapness at the present 
moment of Ordinary railway stock. Taking Great Western stock 
at £133, and the dividend of the last twelve months at £5 10s., 
we get a return of £4 2s.; Midland and North-Western stocks 
show much the same results, 

The Rapid Review. (C. A. Pearson. 6d.)—We welcome the 
first number of this review. The scheme of the magazine is a 
combination of original articles, and quotations and abstracts 
from magazines and newspapers. The fact that it is thus largely 
an anthology of periodical literature will make the magazine 
specially valuable to travellers and residents on the Continent 
and in the Colonies. They will be able by means of the Rapid 
Review to get a very fair general notion of what is being said in 
the monthly, and even weekly, publications in England. The 
illustrations are bright, interesting, and numerous, and there 
are some good maps and diagrams. If, then, the Rapid Review 
achieves in subsequent numbers the same standard of merit that 
it has achieved in the first, it will prove a success. Our only 
criticism is that too anxious an attempt has been made at 
concentration, and that the extracts are, therefore, not long 
enough. It would have been better to treat fewer subjects more 
fully than to try to get in “a bit of everything.” This, however; 
is a defect which can soon be cured, and we do not wonder that 
in a first number the process of selection has not been sufficiently 
carried out. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
nageaiineas 


Balmforth (R.), The Bible from the pntsencveeneie of the Higher Criticism: 

The Uld Testament, cr 8vo... (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Banks (L. A.), Soul-Winning Stories, “er Svo . J. Robinson) net 2/6 
Banks (L. A.), The King’s Stewards, cr 8vo .... J es net 3/6 
Bayliss (H.), An Act of Impulse: a Novel, cr 8v .(Greening) 6/0 
Blissett (N. K.), The Bindweed : a Novel, cr 8vo. 6 onstable) 6 
Bodkin (M. Meb. ), Patsey the Omadaun, cr 8vo ... tto & Windus) 3/6 
Brandin (L. M.) and Hartog (W. G.), A Book of Fre ch Prosody (Blackie) 3/6 
Burrell (D. J.), Early Church Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, cr 8vo 


(J. Robinson) net 3/6 
Burrell (D. J.), For Christ’s Grown, and other Sermons (J. Robinson) net 3/6 
Burrell (D. J.), God and the 


eople, and other Sermons (J. Robinson) net 3/6 
Burrell (D. J.), Religion of the Future, cr 8Vvo ...............(J. Robinson) net 3/6 
Burrell (D. J.), The Golden Passional, and other 


ons (J. Robinson) net 3/6 
Burrell (D. J.), The Gospel of Gladness, er 8vo. ...(J. Robinson) net 3/6 
Burrell (D. J.), The Morning Cometh, cr 8vo.. 










..(J. Robinson) net 3/6 
Burrell (D. J. ), The Spirit of the Age, ‘and other Sermons (J. Robinson) net 3/6 
Carmichael (E, G. M.), Law Relating to Telegraph, Telephone, &c., 8vo 
(Knight) net 10/6 
Colton (D. C.), Zoology, Part II., Descriptive, cr 8V0..........++.+esee+e0 (Heath) 4/6 
Colville (Mrs. A.), Duchess Sarah: Sarah sdaseasahi Duchess of Marl- 

borough, 8vo ..(Longmans) net 18/0 
Compton (H.), The Twentieth Century Dog, Vol. 8 “8vo... ...(Bichards) net 7/6 
Critica Biblica, Part V., 8vo ..... ..(Black) net 15/0 
Day (C.), Policy and Dhesteishatin ‘of the Dutch in “Java (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Fletcher (J. 8.), David ch: a Novel, er 8vo ...... .(Methuen) 6/0 
Fordham (E. M.), Evolution of Local and gate Government from the 

Teutonic Conquest to the Present Day, cr 8vo.. ...(Knight) net 6/0 
Furse (C. W.), Lenten Addresses, cr 8v0.............. <a . Murray) 6/0 
Getfroy (G.), The National Gallery, 4to.. 
Green (A. K.), The Filigree Ball: a Novel, ‘er 80... .(Unwin) 6/0 
Greenish (H. G.), Anatomical Atlas of Vegetable Powders (Giarchi net 12/8 
Hall (C. G.), Army Maths, 8vo (W. Clowes) 3/0 
Hammond (B. E.), Outlines of Comparative Politics, cr 8vo...(Rivingtons) 7/6 
Hatch (L. C.), The Administration of the American Revolutionary Army, 

TONG i v:icnuaesauctuiascesadsascddentestudhubaninennnaassaaiandincs questa (Longmans) 7/6 
Helmolt (H. F.), The World’s History, Vol. II., imp Svo (Heinemann) net 15/0 
Herford (BR. T. a Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, 8vo 
(Williams & Norgate) net 18/0 








Hodges (G.), Fountains Abbey, 80 0.0... ssssssssssessessnseseces ees (J. Murray) net = 
Hodgson (W.E.), Trout Fishing, cr 8vo ..... acecestcessenncececnces (ME NOE OFe 

Ingram (J. K.), Practical Morals, 8vo ....... ...(Black) net 3/6 
Jackson (F. H.), Mural Painting, cr 8vo .(Sands) net 50 


Jones (L. A, A.) and Bellot (H. H. L.), ‘The Miners’ “Guide ‘to the Coal 

Mines Regulation Acts, &e., er 8vo . .(Methuen) net 2/6 
Julian (H. F.) and Smart (E.), Cyaniding Gold and Silver Ores (Griffin) net 21/0 
Junius Letters: the peak Mystery Cleared, id ba ana 12mo(E. Stock) 2/6 
Kidd (D.), The Essential Kafir, 8vo . udaene ...(Black) net 18/0 
Knowles (R. G.), Of Stories Just a Few, WOE so crccacarmcae (Witmark) 4/0 
Le Queux (W.), ‘The Man from Downing eat er 8vo (Hurst & Bucur 6/0 
Lowson (J. M.), Second Stage Botany, Cr 8VO.........:seceececseeeseees carers Clive) 3/6 
Lyttelton (A. T.), Modern Poets of Paith, eae and Paganism, i other 

“Essays, 8vo ...... ..(J. Murray) net 12/0 
Mann oy D.), Physiology and ‘Pathology ‘of the Urine, "BVO as. (Griffin) net 8/6 
Meade (L. T.), A Maid of Mystery, cr 8vo ........ ..(F. V. White) 60 
DROOED Chic en Fe Ce OF BOO acces ce ecsccincenasssacatnesinescxtamcie “(Ward & Lock) 5/0 
Merriman (C. E.), Letters from a Sou to his Self-Made Father (Putnam) 6,0 
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Moore (E. C.), The New Sontomenss in the Christian Church (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Moore (Sir John), we 2vols., edited by Sir J. F. a nese a Aen.) net oe 
Muirhead (L. A.), The Eschatology of Jesus, 8VO ........000 
Myers (E.), Gathered Poems, cr 8vo... aac 
Newell Com Cc. ‘ wt aay Chemistry, er 8v0 . 

id: a Novel, cr 8vo ..... eepoces ses 
Plonbett Giz ny ¥ Bote in the New Century, cr ‘Bro .. paseee wd urray) net 5/0 
Rain (T.), Browning for Beginners, cr 8Vvo ..... ere ~~ 2/6 
ely (C. D.), Stories of the Ancient Greeks, cr 8v0 .. mee ..+-(Ginn) 2/6 
Sholl (A. M.), The Law of Life: a Novel, cr 8V0 ..........00-+0008 *(Heinemann 6/0 
yp (L.), English Literature and Society i in one a Century, 

«+. (Due mee net 5/0 











Stevens (Ww. C), Introduction’ to “Botany, “er 8v0 .... med Heath Ze 
Sutherland Mf G.), Dispensing Made Easy, er 8vo ‘(Sim mapa net 
Swayne (H. G. C.), Through the Highlands of Siberia, 8vo...(R. Ward) net 6 


Tariff Dictionary (The), cr 8vo .. ..(Simpkin) 2/6 
on Yates and Johnston Laboratories Report, ‘Vol. Vv. Part IL., 
.(Lon; _ net 12/6 


Trae Unionism a and British ‘Industry, ‘or ‘8v0" allie “G0. urray) net 5/0 
Turner (W.), William Adams: an Old English Potter (Chapman & Hall) net 30/0 
Viele (H. K.), Myra of the Pines, cr 8V0...........scccccesessocosssssscsscees (Unwin) 6/0 
Waggett gts N. » Religion and Science, ae, DE A (Longmans) net 2/6 
Walker ( A.), The General Pathology of Inflammation, Infection, 

and Fever, Ste NE ie: (H. K. Lewis) net 4/6 
Young (R.), Verses, 4to rorenseenmnreswrrssere ones ia ae net 2/6 
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Sree of charge. 


unrivalled advantages at the 
lowest rates in London. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE ADVANTAGES SEE 


HAMPTONS 
Booklet ‘Removals and Warehousing,” sent free. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, §.W. 
DEPOSITORIES :—Queen’s Road, Battersea. Park, S.W. 


—————____ 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 6€0., Lt, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ro, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 








Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—103 Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James F letcher, Esa. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq, M, P, 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, } Eq, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, Me, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbtidge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebi 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Ear! of Verulam, 
— Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G CB 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
— Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to coyer Death 

uties ——— 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 

















MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
Bua INSTITUTION. oF. 
The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 

Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application. 
London: 17 Kine Wittiam Street, E.C.; West End: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W, 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH. 





LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


FIRE. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch; 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


GLOVES. 


GLOVES. 
aoves. 295,22" * orm 


DEBENHAM anv FREEBODY, WicMore Srreet, W. 
ACCUMULATED FUND Over £5,900,000 
NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS . More than £12,000,000 
PROVIDENT The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
INSTITUTION bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 
FOR MUTUAL oa 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 





Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 

buttons, ‘ 
} yee A. Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 











No. 48 Gracecuurce Street, Lonpox, E.C. 








Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

- Eataggie Scurf and Baldness. 

wines, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
LAND’ &, 67 Hatton GARDEN, LONDON. 








ROWLAN D's MACASSAR OIL. 
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Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


—_~@——_- 
Half- 
Yearly. Quarterly. 
f the United Yearly. 
postage to any part 0 £1 8 6.1..014 BeveeO 7 2 


Seating postage t0 AD Par of oe ee 


tage to any of the Australasian 


Tacluding, poe ce, Germany, India, 
Ne ccprccdesascerees Pein 112 6....016 8....0 8 2 


Pa eS 
EDFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


| OF ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 


hire Education Committee invite applications for the office of 
et — of Education for the County. : 
The gentleman appointed will be required to take up his duties as soon as 


‘ble after the 1st May next. - 
arr will be £230 per annum, rising by annual increments of £16 to 


are sentlemnan appointed will not be entitled to any Pension or Super- 


i lowance. 
ae asent will be subject to three months’ notice on either side, 
which may be given at any date. : : 

The Assistant Director will be required to live at such place as the 
Committee may from time to time approve, and must devote his whole time 
to the duties of the Office. : : s 

Travelling and other expenses connected with the duties of the Office will 

d. 
eal be required to assist in the Organisation, Superintendence, and 
Inspection of Schools and Classes of all Grades, both Elementary and Secondary 
(including Commercial, Scientific, and Technical Education). 
Applications must state :— ; 
(1) The full Christian and Suxnames and the Address of the applicant. 
(2) His present Employment, 
(3) Date of Birth. 
(4) Places of Education, — ; ves 
(5) Particulars as to experience in Elementary, Scientific, Technical, or 
Higher Education. 

Applications must be sent to the undersigned, endorsed on the cover 
« Assistant Director of Education,’ with copies of not more than four recent 
testimonials, not later than Saturday the 19th March next, accompanied by 
six printed or typewritten copies of the application and testimonials. 

Selected Candidates will be required to attend before the Committee, and 
their reasonable out-of-pocket expenses wiil be paid. 

Personal canvassing of Members of the Education Committee or of Members 
of the County Council may be deemed a disqualification, and all indirect 


canvassing is forbidden. 
W. W. MARKS, 
Clerk of the County Council. 











Shire Hall, Bedford, February, 1904, 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL, VICTORIA EMBANK- 
MENT, E.C.—WANTED, a MASTER to TEACH GERMAN on the 
Modern Side, who may be required to attend about 30 hours a week, and will 
be expected to take Conversational Classes; his other duties will be arranged 
according to his qualifications in other myo mae The Salary will be £200 
a year, increasing to £350 a year as per the Salary Scheme. Candidates for 
the en whose age must not exceed thirty-five, are requested to 
forward their applications, accompanied with Copies of Testimonials as to 
qualification and character, not later than Monday, the 27th March next, 
to A. J, AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School. Forms of application may be 
obtained of the SECRETARY. The gentleman appointed will be required to 
commence his duties on the 3rd May next. 


OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH.—REQUIRED after 
Easter a RESIDENT CERTIFICATED MISTRESS in PHYSICAL 
TRAINING. Salary (resident with laundry) £60 to £70, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience.—Applications to be addressed to the CLERK to the 
Drapers’ Company, Drapers’ Hall, London, not later than March 16th. Further 
information can be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ANTED, on a high-class Illustrated Ladies’ Paper, 

a thoroughly capable SUB-EDITOR and MANAGER. Gentleman 

of education and culture. Knowledge of sports and languages essential.— 
Address, “E. H.,” care of Street’s, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 


ELLOW SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION SEEKS 

POSITION as RESIDENT AGENT to a GENTLEMAN’S ESTATE, 

—Apply “A. J. M.,” care of Messrs. Ingle, Holmes, Sons, and Pott, 
Solicitors, Broad Street House, New Broad Street, E.C. 


M\RANSFER OF PUPILS.—Preparatory Schoolmaster, 

just moved into large premises, South Coast, would arrange liberal 
terms with Principal giving up his School, and wishing to transfer pupils as 
apart from premises. Fees £75.—CLASSICS, care of J. & J. Paton, 143 Can- 
non-street, London. 























T MONICA’S, jo ere 
TADWORTH, SURREY. é 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and ranean 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to nm 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Lan; 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 
PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 14rz, 1904. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


S 7: LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST. LATHARINES), ST, ANDREWS. 








For girls from seven years of age. 





There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
comnqumane are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
Jolonies. 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
W.—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 
MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A.— 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE, 
Students are prepared for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 
for the University of Cambridge Teachers’ Examination; and Special Classes 
are held in subjects required for the eee Higher Local Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSH of £20 each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years’ 
at the Institute, are offered annually to Students who have passed certain recog- 
nised Examinations.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 
J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualified’ 
Teachers for special subjects. Modern education, free from examination pres- 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid te 
a training and outdoor pursuits. Hindhead, 900 ft. above sea level, is 
ighly recommended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst,, 
Hind . Haslemere, Surrey. 











INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCED FRIDAY, January 22nd. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly enco 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


AL D’ARNO, STREATHAM, S8.W.—SCHOOL for 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Individual care. Special advantages 

for Music and Languages. Good Teachers for all subjects. Bracing situation. 

Tennis, hockey field. References kindly permitted to Lord and Lady Shuttle- 

worth, A. Hopkinson, K.C., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of the Victoria University 

of Manchester, Lady Seale, Mrs. Boger, Mrs. Rippingall, and other parents.— 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss HUMMEL. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a com mt Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern. 
and Continental methods ; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 




















hes SALE.— PREMISES and GOODWILL of 
PRIVATE SCHOOL in North of England. First-class house, in 
large picturesque grounds, Accommodation for thirty Boarders and twenty 
Day Boys. Bracing locality. Capital required, £2,000.—Box 18, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 





cpa FOR TYPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
10d. per 1,000 words. 
Miss BARKER, 24 St. Hilda’s Terrace, Whitby, Yorkshire. 
RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 


. correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 
their Books or Works of Art, Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 
on ro to Mr. E, KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 

ondon, E.C. 


XTEMPORE SPEAKING. 
LITERARY TUITION. 
Sprciat System or iNSTRUCTION BY POST. 
Mr. H. D. NUTTALL, F.RB.S.L., Whitefield, near Manchester, 
Established 1893. 


PRE SOCIETY OF AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 
389 OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREY’S GATE, 8.W. 

AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS.—The Forms of Agreement issued by the 
Publishers Association, with full explanation of their meaning, can be obtained 
at the Offices of the Society, price 1s, post-free, 

Authors are warned not to sign any Agreement which may embody the 
Clauses explained without first submitting it to the Society. 

G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 

















PS ge ah HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 85years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation ; home comforts. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. My 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll.,Camb. Highest references. 


IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE for LADIES, recently 
removed to a large House near Wimbledon Hill, Combines a Home 
for Students with an Art School under London Masters. Classes for Drawing, 
Painting, Landscape Sketching, Modelling, Design ; also Embroidery.—App. 
to LADY RESIDENT. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY LL. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


INDERGARTEN AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
49 ULLET ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 
188 i. 














who has had fifteen years’ experience in training young children, has now 
added a BOARDING-HOUSE to her School, and is prepared to take charge 
of a limited number of children between the ages of 5 and 12. 

Pleasant, bright house, very healthily situated facing Sefton Park. Sanitation 
ood. The School is conducted on modern methods. Good music and drawing. 
yreat attention is given to physical training. Swedish Gymnasium with trained 

teacher.—Prospectus and references on application to Miss L, GREG, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


_CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Recognised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with tkat of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 





SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children, Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 

laying-field, Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

ees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros- 
pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 





UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means, It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
education. The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy an 
exceptionally healthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, and a playing-field. Fees £40 
to £45.—For particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, Mrs, HOCKLY, Uplands 
School, Archery Road, St. | > Actiar nd 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 








87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students | 


are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 





Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss | 


NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Dracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 





Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town. } 


Excellent physical training and games, Sound and liberaleducation. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES, 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 





CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation | 


near London; four acres of ground ; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 
education; excellent Professors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition. Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
a Ply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hat eld’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 








ma Bes f T.Y 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
_ — Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
ur’ 5 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the | 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- | 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 

workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to | 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


|, AA oe vo oa 8023 0 0 1.| 

An EXAMINATION will TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on the | 
22nd, 23rd, and 24th MARCH, 1904, for SIX or more OPEN SCHOLAR- | 
SHIPS. Three of £70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, two of £30 per 
annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained free of charge 
if application be made by l4th March, 1904. | 


RENT COLLEGE.—A Church of England Public | 

School, conducted in accordance with the principles of the Reforma- 

tion. Many Successes at the Universities and in the Army. Numbers have | 

trebled during the last six years. Thirty acres of playing-fields. Remarkable 

health record. Fees £75 per annum ; reductions made for the Sons of Clergy 
and Officers.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, Derbyshire. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 

j Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing- 
fields, Gymnasium, Carpenter's Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Scholarships to Univer- 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations. Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION held every term. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
Cea RR Sia. ONT COLLEG EE, 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry, | 
sea bathing ; moderate fees. Preparatory Department.—Apply for illustrated | 


























Prospectus to L. W. ROSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 





| vacancy.—For 
OF DU RHA M. Northumberland, 





—— ls 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHR. 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, and NATURAL SCIE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1904. Ten or more, besides House Exhibition NCE 
to competition, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also Scholarshine 
ave itended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from Bea 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol, } 


<-i9 ce 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — scHo 

K SHIPS,—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY oe? 

Boys joining the School in May are eligible, as others. Special ¢ Sth, 

ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e. withso 

Fee. JUNIOR 'SCHOOL (6-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Heal-Master ae 

A, J. GALPIN, M.A. » Ber, 


—————______ 

T BEES, CUMBERLAND. 

An Examination will be held on March 24th and 25th for ELEVE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, at St. Bees; also in London and such of 7 
centres as Governors approve. One reserved for Clergyman’s gon pe 
Officer's son. St. Bees is an Elizabethan Grammar School, recent] 
constituted as a First-Grade Public School, designed especially for those wk, 
cannot afford the great public schools; splendid climate; fine uildings ; y, ad 
valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities.—Apply, Rev. H. A. P. SAWY 4 
M.A., Head-Master. 


HREWSBURY SCHOOL, 


An EXAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
will be HELD on the 15th and 16th of MARCH.—Further information cay 
be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Ceeil, 

the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F, G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &— 

Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. f 

i 

ASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

President: His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. sir 

| Scholarships (£60-£30), March 3rd, 4th, 5th, for Classics, Mathematics, Arny 
Class. or particulars apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A, 


X ETER 8 0 HE O48 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS yi] 
TAKE PLACE on MARCH 25th and 26th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on MARCH 29th and 30th for THREE or more SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS (£40-£20).—For particulars of these Scholarships and of the numerous 
en pal connected with the School at Cambridge, apply to the HEAD 
ASTER. 


(QHIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX, 


EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 28rd, 
Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW. 


irc COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
| TION, March 17th-18th. Six or more Scholarships, £60 to £5. A 
| few Exhibitions also for Sons of Officers and Clergy now Vacant.—Apply 
| Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


ARLET HALL, STAFFORD. 
The above well-known School, preparatory for the Public Schools and the 


Navy (under the new regulations), is NOW OPEN. 
A. F. FERNIE, M.A. (Cantab.) ; 8. KENNINGTON, M.A. (Cantab.) 


| ee TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
| OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 

| "Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
{ eg eae BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London, 
| Golf, &c. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev, 
q W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

| healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. Oné 

particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bunk, 
























































RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a2 FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes, 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. = 
healthy site, Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted by Mrs. 
SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten aud 
Transition Class for children under eight, Gymnastics and drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904—One 


t of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and Minor Scholarships. Examination 
July 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities.—For particulars 











| apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College. 





NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP.—FRIENDS’ PUBLIC 

SCHOOL, LEIGHTON PARK, READING.—The EXAMINATION for 

an Entrance Scholarship of £70 a year, tenable for three or more years, open 

to BOYS between 13 and 16, will begin on MARCH 22nd.—Application to be 
made by March 1th. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD MARCH 24th, 1904, for Eight Scholar- 
ships for Boarders. Girls joining the School in April or September are eligible. 
—Apply for particulars to the HON. SECRETARY. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Mr. GEORGE 
EGERTON, 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. (Recoguised by 
Board of Education.) Football, hockey, and gymuastica, 
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a 
mNLTHAM COLLEGE KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
ATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 23rd and following days. 
‘Apply, Rev. thé HEAD-MASTER. 


— RENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME 

ith skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 

a of children of parents residing abroad, House in own grounds, 

Entire pga nealthy district border of Hants and Berks.,—Box 10, The 
Feviator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ALMER.—A FEW BOYS taken (between the 
es of seven and fourteen) for PRIVATE TUITION, in 
preparation for Osborne and the Public Schools, during holidays and 


= time adress, J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale House, near Walmer. 








sv i TD TUITION. 


SOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 
ted to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, and 
ons. Chemicallaboratory. Terms moderate. 





Messrs. RANS! 
hold Classes (limitec 
Scientific Examinati 


ARIS, 11 RUE DU LYCEE MOLIERE. 


SELECT EDUCATIONAL HOME for a FEW YOUNG LADIES. 
Highest references, 
Apply to Mlle. GLATZ, 


Dearne cane aaa oe aaa - 
RANCE. — Mile. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full details from Mlle. GUILi,EMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 
ae —_—" ry ws = 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ERMAN LESSONS.—A German LADY in Gotha (near 
G Thuringian Forest) RECEIVES GUESTS wishing to learn German. 
Daily Lessons. Excellent opportunity of learning language. Good home, 
Moderate charges. Good Music Schools in town.—Apply, Rev. W. E. 
BLOMFIELD, Spencer Park, Coventry. 


TAY in GERMANY (on the Rhine).—A LADY, holding 
State Diploma, RECEIVES a limited number of YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN wishing to learn German and French. Success assured. Highest refer- 
ences from former Pupils. : 
Address, Friiulein B. NILLIUS, 33 Schulstrasse, Mainz, 














T. MARGARET'S, HARROW.—SCHOOL on GER- 
MAN PRINCIPLES for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
Exceptional advantages for Modern Languages, and thorough training in all 
subjects. Hockey, Tennis, Health Exercises.—Prospectus and References on 
application to Fraulein NEUMANN, 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Purisian), 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 


| inlaid 








BIS? OF SCHOOLS 


(boys and @IRLs) 
AND TUTORS. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 

1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. 

Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 
rmy, Navy, and University Tutors. 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for ‘leachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to 
Mr, 8, A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 
0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars, Schools also recommended._MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


h al LY 
ELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION and strictly 
L reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC CHURCH. 
Literature gratis and ost-free.—Apply to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James's Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 
NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS, — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS.  Preliminar 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


pestic SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 1904. 
WITH A SELECT LIST OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
15th year of issue, 650 pp., 2s. 62. 


Guide to Public Schools, Preparatory Schools, Tutors for Navy, Army, and 
University. 
How to Start a Boy in the Professions. 


























SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, Paternoster Square, 








U Niversiry OF LONDON 
LECTURES ON ADVANCED ZOOLOGY. 


Eight Lectures on “The Sporozoa” will be given at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, Gower Street, W.C., by Professor E, A. MINCHIN, on MONDAYS 
during Term, at 4.30 p.m., commencing on Monday, February 29th, 1 

There is no Fee for the Course; cards of admission and a detailed Syllabus 
may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 


ISS DREWRY will GIVE a COURSE of THREE 
LECTURES on SHAKSPERE IN HIS SONNETS, at her House, on 
Mondays, February 29th, March 7th, and March 14th, at 3.30p.m. Fee for the 
course, 7s. 6d.; for a single lecture, 3s—143 King Henry’s Road, South 
Hampstead, N.W. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


Dr, LUNN’'S and Mr. PEROWNE'S CRUISES. 
8.Y. ‘ Argonaut,’ 3,274 tons. 
31 10s. NAPLES, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
CYPRUS, PALESTINE, EGYPT, and MALTA. March Ist. 
#16 16s. BOSNIA, HERZEGOVINA, MONTENEGRO, and VENICE. 
April 12th. London-Marseilles return ticket for these Cruises, £5 5s. extra. 

£10 10s. and £13 18s. ROME TOURS. Extensions to Florence and Venice, 

SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


OOKS.—3,000 Wanted. List free. Books out of print 
supplied. Please state wauts. Catalogues free. We offer Burton’s 
Arabian Nights, 12 vols., Illustrated, £6 15s., cost £12 12s.; Murray’s 
Cathedrals, 7 vols., new, 52s, 6d., cost £5 9s. net; Fox Davies’ Heraldry, 1904, 
£5 5s.—-HOLLAND BROS., BOOK MERCHANTS, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—£30 offered for Annals of Sporting, 
: 13 vols.; £25 for Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols.; £10 for Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts and Jollities, 1838 or 1843 ; £3 for Gamonia, 1837 ; 30s. for Valpy’s Shake- 
speare, 15 vols., 1832 ; £5 for Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols. ; £2 for Muther’s 
History of Painting; 25s. for Bradley’s Ethical Studies; £4 for Sketches by 
Boz, 2 vols., 1836 ; . for Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858 ; 25s. for 
Adam Bede, 3 vols., 1859; 25s. for Romola, 3 vols., 1868; £3 for Alice in 
Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; £5 for Rossetti’s Poems, 1870, large paper; £3 for 
Hawbuck Grange, 1847; £2 for Delany Autobiography, 6 vols. ; £25 for Poetr 
by Victor and Cazire or Margaret Nicholson, 1810; £35 for Lilford’s British 
Birds ; £4 each for Angas’ Kaffirs, 1849; South Australia and New Zealanders, 
1847 ; £2 for Tennyson's In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; 25s. for Symonds’ 
Essays, 1890. Complete list post-free. Liberal prices given for books with 
coloured plates, sporting books, manuscripts, autographs, and miscellaneous 
books in all languages.—-HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 
OOKS WANTED.—If you have any rare book, set of 
books, or library of value to dispose of, you will find it to your advantage 
to communicate with us before disposing elsewhere, no matter what price you 
see offered for them. We pay the highest cash prices. Send for our List, free. 
Buyers sent any distance.—J UCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's March Catalogue 

of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature. 

Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wig- 
more Street, London, W. 


OOKS WANTED.—£30 given for Alken’s Negtional 
Sports, 1821 or 1823, folio; £8 for Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, 1396 ; £18 

for Burlington Portrait Miniatures, 1889 ; £5 for Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
6vols.; £8 for Lifeof aSportsman, 1842; £6 for Skelton’s Mary Stuart, 1893 ; £25 
forStevenson’s Works, Edinburgh Ed.; £15for Orme’s British Field Sports, 1807 ; 
£10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; 25s. each for Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, 
1820; 25s. for Williamson’s John Russell, 1894; 10s. for Whistler’s Gentle Art 
of Making Enemies. 1890; 10s. for Whitaker’s Deer Parks, 1892; £3 for Scrope's 
Salmon Fishing, 1843; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843 ; £30 for Alken’s Sporting 
Repository, 1822; £30 for Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848; 50s. 
for Morris’s Birds, 6 vols. ; £5 for Armstrong’s Gainsborough, 1898 ; 25s. each 
for Froude’s Short Studies, 8vo, cloth, 3rd Series; Freeman’s Norman Con- 
quest, Vol. 5. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the largest and 
most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER'S GREAT 


BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BooxmMEn, Lonpon. _ Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


Beautiful Private Grounds, Tennis Courts, Putting Course; 
Delightful Walks and Drives. 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 



































For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignuton, South Devon, 
Editor of “‘ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s, 2d. 





SIDMOUTH.— KNOWLE HOTEL. 





Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. 
All Rooms Overlook Sea, S. & S.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf. Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine. 


MANAGERESS—Miss WATSON, 
Late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 
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MAPLE & GO TURKEY GARPETS 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
Two Thousand 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 


in the World. 


Quotations free. 


2000 
TURKEY A CARPET 

12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. din, 
CARPETS ernie 


SINGLE CARPETS at 


IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 


2000 | OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 


ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKs, 


TURKEY | town susscrirrions from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIoyg 


per annum. 


2000 
TURKEY 


One Guinea per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 


weekly exchange of books at the houses “ 
CARP ETS of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRI 


from Two Guineas per annum, 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends ma, 


y 
PTI 
| and thus lessen the Cost of Carri ™ 


Town and Village Clubs supplied ‘on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, His? 


CAR PETS BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPE 


of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, Ces of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 


Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 


Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings | same oe. are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 


for Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. ! Mall 


ast, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE - oe profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Bronchitis, 


Asthma. 


CHLORODYNE —z gi and arrests those too often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, 
CHLORODYNE acts like = dienes os Blaehene. and is the only specific in Cholera and 
ysentery. 


CHLORODYNE afectnaly cits a“ all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 


ache, and Meningitis, 


The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of September 28th, 1895, says :—‘‘ If I were asked which single 
medicine I should prefer to take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally useful, to the exclusion of 
all others, I should say CHLoropyne. I never travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief 
of a large number of simple ailments forms its best recommendation.” 

None genuine without the words ** Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” on the stamp. Over- 
whelming Medical testimony accompanies each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. Gd. 

Sore Manuracturers—J. T. DAVENPORT, Ltd., LONDON. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





MEDOC. 
Per Dozen 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Bots. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
ot this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
js Bee BAN K, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
91 of DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 9 ry 
“2 lo repayable on demand. “9 


The BIKKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
C, A, RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


° 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital .........ssssorseeceeeeeee-£19500,000 
eg ee ae £1,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States aud New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 




















Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 





| 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





PSG6 ci ccuntes eevccccccccceces £1010 0 
Half-Page .... oe 550 
Quarter-Page ve 212 6 
Narrow Column ., soe SD 
Half-Column ........0 cows 115 0 
Quarter-Column ....ceceseceee 017 6 


COMPANIES, 
Outside Page .. 
Inside Page .... 





0 
0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half. 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional Ling 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week," 
13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooKstToRE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
jfield Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssrs, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.;| GALIGNANT'S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Toe 
HWarotp A. WILSON Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKsELLING DeEpét, Cairo and Port 
Said. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTCH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane 
Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND CoM- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W.C. Riespy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
Gotcu, Cape Town. 
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pO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 





Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free. 





It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment. 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man. 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money's worth 
and more. 


You get a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 


8 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH, Bristol. 
CROTCHETS AND FOIBLES. 


Stories of Shooting, Cricket, Golf. 
By the Hon. ARTHUR BLIGH. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Morning Post—‘‘In these days the writer who can make one laugh by 
legitimate methods is a precious acquisition to the trade of letters, and such a 
one is Mr. Arthur Bligh.” 

Iiterary World.—* The touches of humour are all the more effective for 
proms A quietly introduced. ‘A Draco of Cricket’ is a capital piece of restrained 
comedy.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—"‘He takes a quietly malicious pleasure in exposing the 
ways of the parvenu, and he very happily communicates this sense of enjoy- 
ment to the reader.” 


Bristol : J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd. 








fn crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. ©. E. 


“We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there isa 
place for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
direct to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 
judgment.” —Times. 

“In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual sympathy—that the English Church has pro- 
duced for many a long day...... *M. C. E.’ has given us a noble and beautiful 
book—a commentary on practical religion of inestimable value.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Tn this little book, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 
Spectator by a lay contributor, we have found more food for reflection than is 
often met with in a volume of occasional essays on Biblical subjects...... We 
believe that the book is well worth reading and that the writer deserves well 
of students of the Bible.”—Guardian. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £50,000,000. 





BLACKIE & SON'S LIST 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LITERATURE ++_ HIGHLANDS 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Se., 
Author of “The Literature of the Celts.” 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. net. 


ConTENts.—Highland Literature—Alexander Macdonald and the Jacobite 
Bards—Duncan Ban Macintyre and the Poets of Nature—Macpherson and his 
Ossian—Rob Donn and the Elegiac, Amatory, and Satiric Poets—Dugald 
Buchanan and the Religious Poets and Hymn Writers—Gaelic Proverbs— 
English Renderings of Gaelic Poetry and their Authors—The Gaelic Bards of 
bm Nineteenth Century—The Literature of Travel and of History—Index of 

ames. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE HIGHLANDS 
forms a companion volume to the author’s Literature of 
the Celts, which recently met with such a favourable 
reception. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE CELTS 


Its History and Romance, 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A. D.Se. 
416 pp. demy 8vo, cloth boards, price 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Maclean is an enthusiastic Celt......He has a wide acquaintance with 
his subject, and a still wider acquaintance with the critical and other literatures 
which that has called fo: We cannot overpraise his account of the MSS., 
their writers, their discoverers, and their editors.”—The Daily Chronicle. 

«The Literature of the Celts,’ written on popular lines, is the best essay we 
have had as yet at an exposition of what is understood by the term Celtic 
literature, it history, its achievements, and its influences, which latter are not 
dead, but certain to be manifest in the achievements of all literary Europe for 
many generations to come. (Signed) Neil Munro.”—The Morning Post. 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 
A NEW SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
GREAT MASTERS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Limp leather, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net. 
Introduction by— 





THACKERAY The Four Georges George Meredith. 

DE anes Seleet Essays Charles Whibley. 

LAM Essays of Elia Augustine Birrell. 

EMERSON Select Essays Richard Whiteing. 

A’KEMPIS The Imitation Canon Beeching. 
B Christian Year 


Archbishop of Armagh. 
Select Essays eric Shasinee. 


KEBLE 
THOMAS CARLYLE Fred 
The Autocrat of the G. K. Chesterton. 


OLIVER WENDELL 


HOLMES Breakfast-Table 
ST. AUGUSTINE Confessions of St. Canon Beeching. 
Augustine 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY Confessions of an Charles Whibley. 
Opium Eater 


THE RED LETTER POETS. 


Leather, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
Selected and Edited by ALICE MEYNELL. 
TENNYSON. ROBT. BROWNING. E. B. BROWNING. 
WORDSWORTH. SHELLEY. KEATS. 
Other Volumes in Preparation. 


LIBRARY of GREAT NOVELISTS. 


A new series, which will ultimately include representative works of the 
greatest writers of fiction in the English language. The series, which is 
issued at the moderate price of 2s. 6d., is illustrated by the leading artists 
of the day, and is thoroughly well produced, alike as regards paper, typo- 
graphy, and binding. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 

The following volumes of the Series are now ready :— 

The Newcomes By W. M. THACKERAY 

Illustrated by Winu1am Raryey, B.I. 
Jane Eyre 

Illustrated by Joun H. Bacon, R.A. 
John Halifax, Gentleman 

Illustrated by Joun H. Bacon, R.A, 
Barchester Towers 

Illustrated by L. Lzstizr Brooke. 
Cranford, snd Mary Barton 

Illustrated by C. Hammonp, R.I. 
Harry Lorrequer 

Illustrated by Carton Moore Pars. 
Westward Ho! 

Illustrated by Witu1am Rarer, B.I. 
The Caxtons 

Illustrated by Joun H. Bacon, R.A. 
Pride and Prejudice 

Illustrated by Curis HAMMOND. 
David Copperfield 

Illustrated by Wituiam Rarney, BI. 

Other Volumes in Preparation. 


Some Opinions of the Press. 

“The Great Novelists Series should meet with appreciation on the grounds 
of style and cheapness. It would be hard to find another half-crown series at 
all approaching them.”—Pall Mall Gazeite. 

“The type, binding, and illustrations are attractive, and deserve high 
praise.”—British Weekly. 

“The volumes are in every respect handsomely got up, and surprisingly 
cheap.” —Truth. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 


By CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
By Mrs. CRAIK 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
By Mrs, GASKELL 

By CHARLES LEVER 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY 
By Lord LyTTON 

By JANE AUSTEN 


By CHARLES DICKENS 
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T. Fisher Unwin’s New 6s. Novels 


READ WHAT THE TIMES says of 


THE CARDINAL’S PAWN. 


By K. L. MONGOMERY. 
(First Novel Library.) 


*¢ The Cardinal's Pawn’ would be a noticeable book in any case; as a first 
effort of this kind, appearing in the First Novel Library, it is remarkable. 
It will have no languid readers ; whoever may be incautious enough to take it 
up in the morning will have hard work to think of anything else for the rest 
of the day.......It is full of the charm, the reckless mystery, and passion of 
Benaissance Venice.” 


A Full and True Account of the Solution of the Mystery concerning 
the Jeffrey-Moore Affair. 


THE FILIGREE BALL. 
By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN, 
Author of “The Leavenworth Case.” Illustrated. 


This is, undoubtedly, one of the most thrilling and mysterious detective 
stories ever written. 


MYRA OF THE PINES. 


By HERMAN K. VIELE. 


This is a novel of uncommon freshness and charm, opening up to English 
readers the great solitude of the American pinelands. 


FACING THE FUTURE. 
By BR. THYNNE. 
THROUGH SORROW’S GATES. 


(8rd Impression.) By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


KITTY COSTELLO. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
THE MISRULE OF THREE. 


(2nd Impression.) By FLORENCE WARDEN: 


THYRA VARRICK. 


(2nd Impression.) By AMELIA E. BARR. 





The MARCH... 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


Will be on Sale on February 290th. 





The Contributors will include— 


BOLTON KING 


THE ITALIAN PEASANT 


GENERAL BRABANT 


SALDANHA BAY 


HUGH BELL 
DUMPING 


AND... 


JEAN JAURES 


FRENCH SOCIALISTS AND 
THE CHURCH. 








SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
Mr. SIDNEY LEE’S ‘“‘QUEEN VICTORIA,” 
With Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter, crown 8vo, 6g, 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography, 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
Editor of the “Dictionary of National Biography.” 


Scotsman.—“ Mr. Lee’s Life of Queen Victoria stepped, immedi ‘ 
first appearance, into the position of a standard work of Cocsenie aa la 
sides of the Atlantic...... A handsome new ‘ popular’ edition should bring th 
book to the knowledge and possession of a wider circle of readers at home “a 
abroad.” 

Atheneum.—‘‘ Pending the production of the authoritative biography wri 
by Royal command, we cannot conceive, indeed, that a uaote selomenns 
account of the Queen’s unselfish labours can possibly be produced.” " 


ON FEBRUARY 26TH.—With 2 Coloured Plates, 32 Illustrations 
including 2 Portraits of the Author, and a Sketch Map, 
demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


A NATURALIST IN 
THE GUIANAS, 


, 
By EUGENE ANDRE, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., F.Z.S, 
*,* The author is orchid hunter for the Hon. Walter Rothschild. The 
volume relates his perilous travels on an unexplored tributacy of the Orinoco, 


WITH A PREFACE BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
ON FEBRUARY 26TH.—Demy 8vo, 16s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Professor A. JULICHER. 
Translated by JANET PENROSE WARD. 

*,* In this work Professor Jilicher gives an account, first, of each separate 
document of the New Testament, going into such questions a3 authorship, 
date, and the circumstances under which it was written ; next, of the gradual 
rise of the Canon; and lastly, of the main features of Textual History, His 
standpoint throughout is that of the free historical enquirer, and he has 
devoted special attention to the intricate problem of the authorship of the 
Johannine Writings. The points of agreement and difference between him 
and Dr. Harnack will be found of great interest to the student. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


The Black Familiars. 
The Black Familiars. 
The Black Familiars. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “Stay at Homes,” &c, 





Large crown 8vo, art vellum, 6s. 


**¢ Black Familiars’ is among the most able and attractive books of a very 
productive season,’’—St, James’s Gazette. 

“©The Black Familiars’ is one of those novels that improve chapter by 
chapter. There is much heartily to please lovers of fiction of the better 
sort.”—Literary World. 

‘* A deftly written story, admirably told.”—Leicester Post. 

“Mrs. Walford has caught the Elizabethan local colour remarkably wells 
and the book is thoroughly readable from first to last.”—Bookseller. 








Of all Booksellers ; or copies will be at post-free,on receipt of published 
price, by 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


OPEN (FREE) DAILY from 10 to 6. 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


Permanent Exhibition of Autotype 

(Carbon) Reproductions of Famous 
Works of Art. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. New Edition. With 175 

Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. 


For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, 1s. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 
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THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST. 


POPS PSOS OS SSSSHSOOSOSOSOESOSSOOOOSOOSOOSE 


Messrs. JACK have now issued the Concluding Volumes 
(XI. and Xil.) of Captain Brinkley’s Great Work, of 
which “The Times” says; “It promises to be the 
standard work on the subject for a long time to come.” 


JAPAN AND CHINA: 


Their History, 


Arts, Sciences, Manners, 


Customs, Laws, Religions, and Literature. 


By Captain F. BRINKLEY, 


For many years Special Correspondent of THE TIMES at Tokio. 





Out of 226 Full-page Plates 


100 are Printed in Colours. 
Only 500 copies have been provided for the United Kingdom 


(And 35 Edition de Luxe). 


Of these the greater number have already been sold. 


* 


** Full Details of Contents and Plates are given in the Eight-page 


Prospectus, to be had on application. 








: The “ Enormously in advance of all existing literature 
f Athenzum. on the subject.” 
. “The author’s name is an assurance of an intimate 
. ee R. knowledge of the subject.” 
: " ; —Review in the Daily Chronicle. 
b Pall Mall “ Will constitute the most complete book that has 
ee Gazetie ever been written on the former country...... a book 
: which every intelligent man should read.” 
Daily “No better authority than Captain Brinkley on 
Telegraph. these Far Eastern Powers could be found.” 
“The illustrations in these volumes are exquisitely 
The tinted reproductions of actual photographs, made by 
Standard | a new Japanese process, the delicacy and clearness of 
: | which are beyond anything of the kind we have 
| hitherto seen.” 
j Daily | “These beautiful volumes cannot be too highly 
Chronicle. | recommended.” 
Sel | “No more opportune moment could have been 
— | selected for the issue of a work that is at once trust- 









worthy in its data and refined in style.” 


JAPAN AND CHINA is now complete in 12 vols., cloth, with Design in Gold 
and gilt top, price 14s. net per vol. 
Japanese Vellum with extra Plates on Japanese Silk, is also bound in 
I2 vols., price 42s. net per vol, Only complete sets sold. 


AT ALL THE LEADING BOOKSELLERS’. 





London: T. C. and E. OC. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street, W.C.; 


And Edinburgh. 


The Edition de Luxe, printed on 
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PUBLISHED BY 


T. and T. CLARK, Edinburgh. 


OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY. By the 
late Prof. A. B. Davipsox, D.D., LL.D. Edited by Prof. J. A. 
Paterson, D.D. One large vol., 10s. 6d. net. 

Old Testament Prophecy was Dr. Davidson’s favourite study, and in this 
Volume are contained the final results of forty years’ strenuous thinking on 
this profoundly interesting subject. 

** Nowhere have the prophets of Israel found so sympathetic an exponent as 
in these lectures of Professor Davidson.”—Expository Times. 


WAITING UPON GOD. By the late Prof. 
ah eames D.D. A Further and Final Selection of Sermons, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERA- 
TURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Prof. 8. B. Dives, D.D. 


HAMMURABI’S CODE OF LAWS, 
B.C. 2285-2242. The Oldest Code of Laws in the World. Translated by 
C. H. W. Jouns, M.A., Lecturer on Assyriology, Queens’ College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 
** The most important ‘ find’ in the annals of Assyriology. For its bearings 
upon the Old Testament it is a particularly welcome document.’’—Guardian. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Prof. 
H. P. Smirx, D.D. (New Vol. “International Theological Library.”) 
Post 8vo, 12s. 

“The history of the little nation out of which was to arise the Sun of 

Righteousness is clothed with an added charm of actuality as it is presented in 

these sane and balanced pages.” —Academy. 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES. Introductory and 
Expository Studies. By Rev. KR. D. Spaw, D.D. 8vo, 8s. net. 
‘A thoroughly good and useful book.” —Guardian. 


EXPLORATIONS IN BIBLE LANDS 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by Prof. H. V. 
Hitprecut. Large 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. A work of special importance, con- 
taining over 700 pages, and enriched by over 200 Plates and 4 Maps. 

“* Will be welcomed by all students of human origins; for the account which 
he gives of the systematic explorations for the first time reveals to us the 
astonishing discoveries that have been made.”—Times, 


THE RELIGIONS OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
AND BABYLONIA. The Ancient Egyptian and Babylonian Conception 
of the Divine. By Prof. A. H. Sarcz, D.D., LL.D. Oxford. Post 8vo, 
8s. net. : 

**Extremely interesting...... One can have no guide in these complex subjects 
more learned, or more considerate of his reader's difficulties.”—Spectator. 


THE HISTORICAL NEW TESTAMENT. 
Being the Literature of the New Testament, arranged in the order of its 
Literary Growth and according to the Dates of the Documents. A New 
Translation. Edited, with Prolegomena, Historical Tables, Critical Notes, 
and an Appendix, by James Morratr, D.D. Second Edition, 8vo, 16s. 

“The most important work on the credentials of Christianity that has 
appeared in this country for a long time.”—British Weekly. 


THE CROSS AND THE KINGDOM, as 
Viewed by Christ Himself, and in the Light of Evolution. By Rev. W. L. 
Watker, Author of ‘‘ The Spirit and the Incarnation.” 8vo, 9s. 

“ Nothing is more apparent than the strong current of reality that pervades 
these discourses. They are personal; they speak from heart to heart; they 
reach the conscience.” —Chiurch Quarterly Review. 


THE WORDS OF JESUS. Considered in the 
Light of Post-Biblical Jewish Writings and the Aramaic Language. By 
Prof. G. Daman, Leipzig. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Indispensable to the student of the New Testament. Every one should 
have this scholarly and suggestive volume at hand.”—Critical Review. 


THE PENTATEUCH IN THE LIGHT 
OF TO-DAY. Being a Simple Introduction to the Pentateuch, on the 
Lines of the Higher Criticism. By ALFrep HoLsory, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
2s. net. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS. By Prof. H. H. 
Wenpt, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

“Dr. Wendt has produced a remarkably fresh and suggestive work, 
deserving to be ranked among the most important contributions to biblical 
theology There is hardly a page which is not suggestive; and, apart from 
the general value of its conclusions, there are numerous specimens of 
ingenious exegesis thrown out with more or less confidence as to particular 


passages.”’—Critical Review. 
DR. FP ASTINGS’ DICTIONARY OF THE 
so in various half-morocco 


BIBLE. + vols. Price, in cloth, 28s. each. 
bindings, prices on application. Full Prospectus, with Specimen Page, 
free on application. 

This great Work has taken its place, as the Times says, as ‘‘ tho standard 
authority for Biblical students of the present generation.” In this country 
and America, in the Colonies, and even among peopie of other languages and 
of various creeds, it is in constant and increasing demand, 

N.B.—AN EXTRA Volume, containing a number of large and important 
Articles, together with INDEXES to the whole Work and special Maps, is in 
the press and will be published in 1904. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
Monthly, 6d. 
Edited by Rev. JAMES HASTINGS, D.D. 


“Dr. Hastings has made ‘The Expository Times’ the best preacher's 
monthly magazine we have The scholar and the ordinary pastor will find 
rich material here.”—London Quarterly Review, 


—- — 


Edinburgh : T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO., Ltd, 


—___, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S List, 


EIGHTY YEARS’ 
REMINISCENCES, 


By Colonel J. ANSTRUTHER THOMSoOn, 


With 29 Portraits and other Illustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


*,* Colonel Anstruther Thomson has been Master of the Atherstone 
Pytchley, and Fife Hounds. ; 


ENGLAND IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN: 


A Study of the Rise and Influence of British 
Power within the Straits, 16038-1713. 


By JULIAN S. CORBETT, 
Author of “Drake and the Tudor Navy,” &. 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 








NEW NOVEL BY MR. RIDER HAGGARD. 
STELLA FREGELIUS: 


A Tale of Three Destinies. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“¢Stella Fregelius’ attains a loftiness of conception never before reached by 
Mr. Rider Haggard If, as Matthew Arnold held, ‘the high seriousness 
which comes from absolute sincerity’ is the supreme test of poetic excellence, 


then is there poetry most excellent in this fine novel by Mr. Rider Haggard,” 
—To-day, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
With 42 Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


CAROLINE THE 
ILLUSTRIOUS., 


Queen Consort of George II. and sometime Queen Regent. 
A Study of her Life and Time. 


By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A,, 
Author of “A Queen of Tears,” &e. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


With 1 Photogravure Plate and 15 other Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


THE MYSTERY OF 
MARY STUART. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
NEW YORK and BOMBAY. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 


A FAITHFUL MINISTER. A Brief Memoir 
of the late Rev. WALTER SENIOR, M.A. 


In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 2s. 6d. net. 


SELF-HELP FOR YE POOR CLERGY; 
Or, The Drainage of Rural Populations—What it Involves. 
By ZARA. F 
« A work which will be especially interesting to the rural clergy.” 
“A very original little boox.’’—Rock. —English Churchman, 





NEW AND EXCITING NOVEL. 
In crown 8vo, in tasteful cloth binding, with Frontispicce, 3s. 6d. 
|'A MODERN MAN HUNT. By Pump f#, 
LOCKWOOD, Author of “Storm and Sunshine in the Dales.” 
NOW READY.—NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAP EDITION OF THE 
BOOK LOVER’S LIBRARY. 

In foolscap Svo, printed on antique paper, and tastefully bound, Is. 6d. net. 
STUDIES IN JOCULAR LITERATURE. 
A Popular Subject More Closely Considered: 

By W. CAREW HAZLITT. 


NEW STORY.—In crown &vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 


/'CROSS PURPOSES: a Story of the Franco- 


German War. By JEAN MERIVALE. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF 


w. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Portraits. In 3 vols. 8vo, 42s, net. 








VOLS. I. AND II NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. 
In 5 vols. 8vo. Vols. I, and II., 8s. 6d. net each. 


— Mr. Paul’s fine volumes are admirable examples of the way in 
unthies should be written.......Will certainly be the standard work on 


ta Lo Now s.—‘*Mr. Paul has a story to tell of profound and far-reaching 
interest; he tells it with a capacity for marshalling facts, a judgment of men 
and things, an emphasis upon the matters of great import, which make this 
narrative a work of more than transitory interest. : : 

Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ A book of great merit and interest, which ranks as 


areal contribution to history.” 








NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF ELIZABETH IN RUEGEN. 


With a Map, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘* Another ‘ Elizabeth’ book. It has the same charm as 
its predecessors in that it transports the reader out of doors into the fresh 
air, among the scented pinewoods, along the seashore, to quiet, half-forgotten 


nooks.” 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES—New Vol. 
SUSSEX. By E. V. Lucas. With Illustrations by 


Freperick L. Griees. Extra Crown 8vo, with flat back and gilt top, 6s. 
Punch.—“ A charming volume. My Baronite fancies the next best thing to 
going on a little tour through Sussex is to sit down and read Mr. Lucas’s chat 
about its highways and byways, the eye dwelling with pleasure on the 
sketches of Mr. Griggs.” 


GATHERED POEMS OF 
ERNEST MYERS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


METHODS and AIMS in ARCH AZZOLOGY. 
By W. M. Furnpers Petaiz, Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., Lit.D., Ph.D., F.B.S., 
&c. With 66 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE LETTER OF ARISTEAS. Translated 


into English, with an Introduction and Notes, by H. Sr. J. Tuackeray, 
A. 8vo, sewed, 1s. 
MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF THACKERAY.—New Vol. 
CRITICAL PAPERS IN ART. Stubbs’s Calendar. 


BARBER COX. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLA SSICS, 
New Vol. 


DAYS with SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 


*ith Illustrations by Hugo THomson. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; or in 
ther limp, 3s. net. 


























BY THE LATE 
CANON AINGER. 
SERMONS PREACHED in the TEMPLE CHURCH. 


Extra Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. Globe 8vo, 4s. net : Crown 
8vo, Library Edition, 2s. net. Popular Edition, 1s. 6d.; sewed, Is, 


LIFE OF CRABBE. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


EDITED BY THE LATE CANON AINGER. 
EVERSLEY EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


In 6 vols. Globe 8vo, 4s. net each, 
THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 'TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
Pe ieeis iat” MISCEL- By Cuar.es and Mary Lamp. 
MRS, LEICESTER’S SCHOOL, and | THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
other Writings in Prose and Verse. In 2 vols. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Cuan.es 


Lams. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Edition. 


THE POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD. In 


2 vols. Globe 8vo, 4s. net each. 
Vol. L—SERIOUS POEMS. Vol. II.—POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 


Eversley Edition. 
HUMOROUS POEMS. By Tuomas Hoop. 


With Preface by the late Canon AINGER, and Illustrations by C. E. Brock. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Cranford Series. 
Edition de Luxe, Super-royal 8vo, buckram, 30s. net. Pocket Edition, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, net; leather, 3s. net. 


TENNYSON FOR THE YOUNG. 


Notes by the late Canon Arncer, M.A. Pott 8vo, 1s. net. 


With 


SANDRO BOTTICELLI 


Duckworth & Co.’s List. 


UP TO DATE ON QUESTIONS JAPANESE, 
RUSSIAN, KOREAN, MANCHURIAN. 


THE PATH OF EMPIRE 


By GEORGE LYNCH, 


War Correspondent to the ‘* DAILY CHRONICLE.” 
90 Illustrations and a Map, large demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


“ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY for the understanding of the Far 
Eastern Question.”—Daity Mar. 








NEW VOLUME BY SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Ford Lectures, 1903. 


Large crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 1 vol. 5s. net. [JUST OUT. 





THE NOVEL OF THE DAY. 


A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. 
By VINCENT BROWN. 


‘Ts a remarkable book.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“« Ts a novel of positive and fine achievement.”—Daily Chronicle. 
Will live in the memory of all who read it.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. THE SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW READY. 


GREEN MANSIONS: a Romance of the Tropical 
Forest. By W. H. Hupson, Author of “‘ Nature in Downland,” “ Hamp- 
shire Days,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘‘ Imagination, style, and a love of nature that penetrates to the soul and 

spirit of things.......Haunted it is by one of the most strange and c i 

creatures of romantic fancy.’’—Scotsman. | ; ; 

“A perfectly wrought story, suffused with poetical impulse. Few books 

contain so much emotional sweetness.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE TASKMASTER. By AtpuHonsz Cour- 


LANDER. 6s. 


‘Ts a remarkable book.”—To-day. 
** Will not fail to win the attention of novel-readers.”—Scotsman. 


THE GODS ARE JUST. By Beatrice HELEN 
Barmsy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The Gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us.” 
“The quality which gives her work its special charm is so elusive that we 
find it hard to express it.......A fantastic, etherealised, and wholly fascinating 
romance.”—Spectator. 


A HISTORY OF THEATRICAL ART IN 


ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. By Kart Manrtzivs. Introduction 
by WiLt1AM ArcHER. Numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. net each vol. 


Vol. I. THE EARLIEST TIMES. 65 Illustrations. 
Vol. II. MIDDLE AGES AND RENAISSANCE, 45 Illustrations. 


**One of the most interesting and valuable contributions that have been 
made....... Numerous illustrations, many of them of great beauty and value...... 
May be recommended as the handsomest, most trustworthy, and most 
readable.” —Notes and Queries. 


Vol. IIIL—THE SHAKESPEAREAN 
PERIOD IN ENGLAND. 


[Next week, 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ON ‘‘NATURE-STUDY.” 
ETON NATURE STUDY and OBSERVA- 


TIONAL LESSONS. By M. D. Hrit, F.Z.S., and W. M. Wess, F.L.S. 
With Foreword by Rev. Epmonp Warre, D.D., Head-Master of Eton. 
Numerous Illustrations from Drawings, Photographs, &. Two Parts, 
3s. 6d. neteach. PART I. NOW READY. 








FRENCH PAINTING in the SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. By L. Dimter. With 47 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


DONATELLO. By Lord Batcarnres, M.P., F.S.A 


58 Illustrations, 6s. net. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. By 


Sir CHARLES Houroyrp. 52 Llustrations, 7s. 6d, net. 








arr 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. The Popular Library of Art. 
G. F. WATTS. By G. K. Chesterton. 


35 Illustrations. [Shortly. 


By Juuta Cart- 


wricut (Mrs. Ady). 37 Illustrations. 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS| = REMBRANDT. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. FRED WALKER. 
ROSSETTI. MILLET. 
DURER. 


GAINSBOROUGH. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


IRELAND IN THE NEW CENTURY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE PLUNKETT, K.C.V.O., F.R.S., Vice- 
President of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland; Member of His Majesty's Privy Council in Ireland; Com- 
missioner Congested Districts Board, Ireland. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[Ready next Tuesday. 


TRADE UNIONISM AND BRITISH IN- 

A Reprint of The Times articles on the Crisis in 

DUSTRY. British Industry, with an Introduction. By EDWIN 

A. PRATT, Author of ‘‘ Leading Points of South African History.” Large 
crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


MODERN POETS OF FAITH, DOUBT, 
and other Essays. By the Hon. 

AND PAGANISM, ARTHUR TEMPLE LYTTELTON, 
late Bishop of Southampton; Author of ‘‘The Place of Miracles in 


Religion.” With a Memoir of the Author by the LORD BISHOP of 
ROCHESTER. Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Ready newt week. 


GODS AND FIGHTING MEN. The Story 
of the Tuatha de Danaan ard of the Fianna of Ireland. Arranged 
and Put into English by Lady GREGORY, Editor and Translator of 
“ Cuchulain of Muirthemne,” “‘ Poets and Dreamers,” &c. With a Preface 
by W. B. YEATS. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“To say that Lady Gregory’s new collection of Irish legends is worthy of 
her ‘ Cuchulain of Muirthemne’ is praise enough.”—Daily Chronicle. 


SIXTH IMPRESSION. 


THE CREEVEY PAPERS. [Edited by the Right 
Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. With Portraits, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. : 

“There is hardly a distinguished man of the time that Creevey did not 
count his friend....... Wherever you turn in these remarkable volumes you may 
find vivid sketches of distinguished personages, the warmest praise of friends, 
and the most outspoken abuse of enemies.......He knew himself as Samuel Pepys 
knew himself, an like Pepys, he does not mind making full and open con- 
fession of his sins......At last, then, Thomas Creevey has won immortality 
through the skilful editing of Sir Herbert Maxwell, and our only regret is 
that we did not make his better acquaintance many years ago.”—Spectator. 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY. By the Very Rev. Dean 
HODGES, Principal of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. With Photogravure Illustrations and Plans, square 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready neat week. 





Books on the Far East. 


KOREA. 
KOREA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. A Narrative 


of Travel, and an Account of the Present Position of the Country. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations from the Author's Photographs, 
By Mrs. BISHOP. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 24s, 


JAPAN. 
UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. By Mrs. BISHOP. 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS OF JAPAN. By G. H. RITTNER. 
Illustrated by a Series of beautiful Photographs taken by the AuTHor. 
Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


THINGS JAPANESE. Being Notes on various Subjects 
connected with Japan. By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, Emeritus 
Professor of Japanese and Philology in the Imperial University of 
Tokyo. FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MANCHURIA. 
AMONG THE CELESTIALS. A Narrative of Travels 


in Manchuria, across the Gobi Desert, through the Himalayas to 
India. By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE. With Maps 
and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TIBET. 
A NEW EDITION. 


JOURNEY TO LHASA AND CENTRAL TIBET. 
By SARAT CHANDRA DAS, C.LE., of the Bengal Educational Service, 
Member of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, &c. With Map and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 


————___ 


MR. HEINEMANN begs to announce the pub. 
lication of Two Important Works touching 
the Far Eastern Question. 


1. ON JAPAN, CHINA, KOREA 
AND SIBERIA. 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY, Vol, Ij, 


The Second Volume of this Work (of which Vols. I,, TIL, ty. 
and VII. have already appeared) is now ready, and deals with ths 
Territories and Peoples at present forming the Stage and Dramatis 
Personae of one jof the Greatest Dramas of the World's 
History. 

The Myths, Gods and Heroes, Religions, Dynasties, Social and 
Political Development, Aims and Ideals of the various Pure and 
Blended Races, as well as the Geographical Configuration (aided by 
the most recent Maps), and Climatic Conditions of the Countries they 
occupy, are described with the greatest literary skill and historic 
accuracy. This Volume will be found a sine qué non to tho 
desirous of understanding fully the factors which have contribute 
to the great awakening of an Eastern people to the consciousneg 
of its mission of Civilisation. 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY, 
Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. 
With an Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L., M.P. 
Superbly Illustrated with Maps and Plates. To be completed in 


8 royal 8vo vols., 15s. net each in cloth, or 21s. each half-bound, 
Now ready, Vols. I.-IV. and VII. 


2. A SECOND EDITION OF 


7 KOREA. 


By ANGUS HAMILTON. lis. net. 


‘his Work, fresh from the pen of an Eyewitness of the Social 
and Political Conditions and Customs of the Koreans and their 
destined Lords the Japs, has attracted so much attention during 
the past two weeks that the whole of the First Edition has been 
exhausted. To understand the Hermit Kingdom the book is a 
necessity. 





Other Books on the Far East. 
GREATER RUSSIA. 


By WERT GERRARE. With Map:and numerous [Illustrations from 
Original Photographs, 8vo, 10s. 


COREA, THE LAND OF THE 
MORNING CALM. 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. With 38 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE MASTERY of the PACIFIC. 


By ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN. With Maps and Illustrations, demy 
8vo, 18s. net. 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and Problems in 
European Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, and Central Asia. By 
HENRY NORMAN, M.P., Author of ‘‘ Peoples and Problems of the Far 
East,” ‘The Real Japan,” &. With many Illustrations and Maps, 
demy 8vo, 18s, net. 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


By ETHEL COLQUHOUN. With 8 Coloured Plates, 16 Full-page and 
numerous Text Illustrations by the Authoress. Pott 4to, 10s. net. 


THE LITERATURES OF THE TWO 
BELLIGERENTS. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, M.A., LL.D. 6s. each. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIAN | A HISTORY OF JAPANESE 
LITERATURE. LITERATURE. 
By K. WALISZEWSKI. By W. G. ASTON. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO’S LIST. 


POSS PSSS SSDS SSSOSSOOOSOSSSSSSSOOOOOD 
BY MRS. ALEC-TWEEDIE. 
BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS. By the Author of “Mexico as I Saw It,” “George Harley,” &c. In 
demy 870, cloth gilt, 18s, net. With 20 Full-page Illustrations on Art Paper. (Immediately. 
BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. THIRD AND CHEAP EDITION. 


A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE IN JAPAN. In 1 large handsome vol., cloth, richly gilt, with 220 


Illustrations, 12s. net. 
“Never before have the more charming aspects of Japan been so attractively presented.”—Athenzum. 
“To look through the pictures which illustrate the book is a pleasure ; to read the volume is an education.” —Dazily Mail, 


“THE REAL DISRAELI.”—Pall Mall Gazette. SECOND LARGE EDITION. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI: an Unconventional Biography. By Witrrip Mryyett. In 2 vols., buckram 


gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. With 2 Photogravure Plates and 40 other Illustrations printed on Art Paper. 


«We are able to give almost unreserved praise to Mr. Meynell’s captivating volumes upon a fascinating but difficult subject. His big book is of the 
deepest interest, almost from the first page to the last. The great value of the work, the picture of Disraeli as a man, is, in fact, the first that we have 
_— Mr. Meynell’s life will both be appreciated at the moment and lastingly consulted.” —Athenzum. 





eceived. . 

7 BY LIEUT..COL. ANDREW HAGGARD. SECOND EDITION. 

SIDELIGHTS ON THE COURT OF FRANCE. In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. With Illustra- 
tions on Art Paper. 


“No lover of the romance of French history will be able to resist the fascination of this attractive volume.”—World. 
“4 vivid picture of that most fascinating period ; full of vivid interest.”—Illustrated London News. 


BY THE MARCHESA VITELLESCHI. 
A COURT IN EXILE. Charles Edward Stuart and the Romance of the Countess d’Albanie. In 


9 handsome vols., 24s. net. With Photogravure Plates and 24 Full-page Illustrations, many from private sources. 


« An historical work which reads like a romance. A novel would not be more interesting.” — Queen. 
«A romance of unfailing attraction.” —Outlook. ‘Extremely interesting. This attractive book.’’—Standard. 
“Of considerable value, and is delightfully readable.” — Bookman, 
BY SIR HARRY JOHNSTON. THIRD THOUSAND. 


THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE. In 2 large vols., 1,053 pp., with 506 Illustrations, 48 Full-page 
Coloured Plates, and 9 Maps, specially drawn for the work, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 42s. net. 
“ This masterpiece—by far the best of its kind dealing with any part of the great African Continent.””—Daily Telegraph. 
“A magnificent work.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
BY JOHN COLEMAN. 


FIFTY YEARS OF AN ACTOR’S LIFE, including Personal Recollections of the most Eminent Actors, 
Authors, and Impresarios of the past Half-Century. By the Author of ‘‘ Charles Reade as I Knew Him,” “‘ Players and Playwrights I have Met,” “ The 
Life of Samuel Phelps,” &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 Full-page Illustrations printed on Art Paper, 24s. net. (Immediately, 





THE WOBURN LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by THE DUKE OF BEDFORD (President of the Zoological Society of London). 
Each Volume in crown 4to, handsome cloth gilt and gilt top, fully Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates, 12s, 6d. net. 


A NEW VOLUME BY SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 
BRITISH FRESH-WATER FISHES. With 12 Coloured Plates, including 22 Figures from Photographs. 


BY SIR HARRY JOHNSTON. hata 
BRITISH MAMMALS. With 16 Coloured Plates by the Author, 32 other Plates from Photographs and 


Drawings, and 120 Illustrations in the Text by the Author. 


“ A valuable contribution, handsome in appearance and beautifully printed.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Tn this handsome and strikingly illustrated addition to the Woburn Library the author has succeeded in producing an extremely interesting and 


attractive volume.’’—Nature. 
“ A charming and interesting volume.”—St. James's Gazette. 
“Sir Harry writes with a charm of style and an enthusiasm which are refreshing and entertaining. This valuable book, published at such a reasonable 


price.”—Manchester Guardian. 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS OF THE COUNTRY-SIDE,. By Prof. F. Epwarp Hume. 
With 312 Figures in Colour from Original Drawings by the Author. 
“It admirably fulfils the intention of this excellent series.”—Duzily Express. 
“A treatise of a very high order, interesting alike to scientific and non-scientific minds, and forming a most valuable addition to the library of any lover 
of Nature. Prof. Hulme'’s work has been excellently done, alike in the letterpress and the illustrations, 312 butterflies, all drawn from the actual insect. These 
are an attraction in themselves. A display of colour printing of which we have rarely seen the equal.”—Birmingham Post, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


WILD FRUITS OF THE COUNTRY-SIDE. With 36 Fine Coloured Plates by the Author 


“Tf all the succeeding volumes of the Woburn Library are as good as this first volume, the whole series will be a very acceptable addition to all libraries.” 
—Guardian, 





BY I. A. TAYLOR. 


THE LIFE OF LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. By the Author of “ A Life of Sir Walter Raleigh.” 
In 1 large demy 8vo vol., 16s. With 16 Illustrations on Art Paper, and with Photogravure Frontispiece. 
“The work is one of exceptional interest, and bears on every page the stamp of scholarship and research. Brilliant sidelights are thrown upon great 
historical events, revealing much that is at once fresh and important.’’—Scotsman. 
“ Miss Taylor has many of the gifts of an historian, wide sympathies, a charming style, and, not least, a wholly delightful sense of humour.”—Daily News. 
“TWO HANDSOME VOLUMES OF ABSORBING INTEREST AND GENUINE VALUE.”—Athenzum. 
WARWICK CASTLE AND ITS EARLS. From Saxon Times to the Present Day. By the 
COUNTESS OF WARWICK. In 2 royal 8vo vols., cloth gilt, 303 net. With 174 Illustrations on Art Paper, including Photogravure Portraits. 


“ These two handsome and profusely illustrated volumes......very valuable and interesting. The book is in every sense of the phrase ‘ vastly fine.’ ” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL ISSUE. 
THE YEAR’S ART, 1904. Considerably Enlarged, with 8 Full-page Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 


“For those who have to do with art and artists it is indispensable.” —Athenzum. *‘ Valuable not only for current use, but as a record.”’.~Academy. 
“The A. B, C. of the art world.” — Westminster Gazette. 


NEW SIX=-SHILLING NOVELS. 








THE YELLOW VAN. RicHarp Wurrernc. | SHIPMATES IN SUNSHINE. FRANKFORT MOORE. 

ON THE WINGS OF THE WIND agree an hap Paiuip PAYNE. 
. LLEN KAINE, 

THE JESTERS. “Riva.” bg pies bpeoed - THE LAW. 2 apres 

THE LAND OF JOY. RatpH H. BARBOUR, L SE. oM GALLON. 

CAMILLA FAVERSHAM. Ronatp McDonaxp. | THE PIKEMEN. Dr. KEIGHTLEY. 

PLACE AND POWER. ELLEN THorneycrort Fowter. | SECRETS OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE. —- Ww. Le Quevx. 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 
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IN TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF .. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


WILL BE FOUND 


The following Articles of Special Import to all who are interested in 


OUTDOOR LIFE AND GOUNTRY PURSUITS: 


SPECIAL ARTICLES BY THE REV. J. ARUNDELL WHATTON 
dealing with THE AUTOMOBILE SHOW. 


THE SHOOTER AT DAWN. 

THE SCIENCE OF VERMIN TRAPPING. 

PLAIN HINTS FROM A PRACTICAL FISHERMAN. 
THE SCHOOLING AND RIDING OF HUNTERS. 

THE LENTEN ROSE. 

IRISH HUNTING COUNTRIES—WATERFORD. By Maintop. 
THE NEED OF SCIENTIFIC MANURING. 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE VET. 

A KENNEL OF DALMATIANS. 

A FLOATING CLUB-HOUSE. By F. G. Aflalo. 


Besides many others of great interest to all Country dwellers. 





Every A:ticle “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” publishes is the work of an 
Expert in bis own special branch of ‘‘ Outdoor ” Literature. 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


ALSO... 


CONTINUES TO OFFER 


LARGER ACROSTIC, PHOTOGRAPHIC, 
AND QUOTATION PRIZES 


THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER. 
THIS WEEK WE ANNOUNCE A NEW QUARTERLY PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” ON SALE EVERYWHERE TO-DAY. 
Price 6d. Weekly. 
Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, WC. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 





TIANS. By E. WALLIS 
THE GODS _- BE Eoyerl oS in the Text, 


£3 3s. net. ba : 

a vole, roy dessription of the worship of Spirits, Demons, and Gods in 
~ from the earliest periods to the introduction of Christianity. ; 

Earp Budge’s volumes are a credit to English scholarship. We are entitled 

to ect trem him what the French call a ‘definitive’ work on the subject, 


and the result fully answers our expectations.”—Athenzum, 


ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. By A. W. Fuvx, M.A., 


‘Hliam Professor of Political Economy in M‘Gill University, Mon- 
teal m rotime, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and formerly 
Stanley-Jevons Professor of Political Economy in the Owens College, 
Manchester, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ELEMENTS OF METAPHYSICS. By A. E. 


Taytor. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
«The work is divided into four books, of which the first deals with general 
tions, the second with the general structure of reality, the third with 

emolSYs and the fourth with psychology. The book is marked by great 
earnestness of purpose and soundness of judgment, and will be found to contain, 
besides its own positive teaching, a valuable and well-poised estimate of 
current philosophical doctrines.” —Glasgow Herald, 


THE LIFE AND PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. By B. W. Henpersoy, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. With 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. iad es a 

“Mr. derson writes with power, brilliancy, and charm. is account o' 
seen nod bie deoceigion of the death of Britannicus, are small ger gl 
, —Spectator. 
“Very readable and thoroughly scholarly.”—Manchester Guardian. » 
t books that has come out of Oxford for some time. 
cat aaa —Pall Mall Gazette, 
WESTMINSTER COMMENTARIES. 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Regius 
Professor of Hebrew at Oxford. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY. 


“The most dainty and covetable books that have appeared for many years.” 
“4 truly delightful series in a delightful form.”—Onlooker. —Speaker. 
“No pleasanter editions to read or handle can be desired.” —Standard. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaac Watton and 

Cuartes Corton. With 14 Plates and 77 Woodcuts in the Text, 3s. 6d. net. 

This Volume is reproduced from the beautiful edition of John Major of 
1824-5. 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. By R. S. Surrzes. 


With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 Woodcuts by Joun Lercu. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. By W. Harrison 
ArnsworTH. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts in the Text by GEorGE 
CRUIKSHANK. 3s. 6d. net. 


ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. By WiLuiam 


SHAKESPEARE, Edited by H.C. Hart. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LITTLE BIOGRAPHIES. 
TENNYSON. By A. C. Benson. With 12 Illustrations, 


feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. ; leather, 4s, net. 


ROBERT BURNS. By T. F. Henperson. With 12 
Illustrations, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. 
“A plain unvarnished narrative, informed with sympathy ; a model of its 
kind.”—Academy. 
“At once concise, adequate, and readable.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
“Mr. Henderson has done his work well. He is judicious and candid, and 
regards his subject with sympathy.”—Spectator. 


THE LITTLE GUIDES. 
SUFFOLK. By W. A. Durr. Illustrated by J. Wyrm. 


Small pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


> 
JOHN BULL'S ADVENTURES IN THE FISCAL 
WONDERLAND. By C. Geaxe and F. CarruTHers Goutp. With 46 
Illustrations by F. C.G. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 
“The parodying artist has so exactly reproduced the spirit and lines of the 
original, as, at a first glance, to deceive even those most intimately acquainted 
with Sir John Tenniel’s immortal work.”—Punch. 

“Much food for merriment. To those who can enjoy a political skit which 
= arg fun, sometimes maliciously but never malevolently, at the Member for 
est Birmingham, these pages will furnish much amusement.’’—Scotsman. 
“Protectionists with any sense of humour will enjoy the book as much as 

Free-traders.”—Truth, 


THE MINERS’ GUIDE TO THE COAL MINES 
BEGULATION ACTS. By L. A. ATHERLEY-Jongs, K.C., M.P., and Hugu 
H, L, BeLuor. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 
“An exquisitely artistic Little Library of Art.”—Daily News. 
“They exceed all rivals in comeliness, being delightful to regard and 
pleasant to handle.”—Yorkshire Post. 
LEIGHTON. By Avice Corkran. With many IIlustra- 


tions, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


WATTS. By R. E. D. Skercuney. With many Illus- 


trations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


GREEK ART. By H. B. Watrers. With many Illus- 


trations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S MINIATURE LIBRARY. 
A Series of Reprints in Miniature of a few interesting Books which have 


qualities of humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. By Epwarp 


FitzGeraup, From the First Edition of 1859. Leather, 1s. net, 





RARIORA. 
_A Series of Reprints of early and rare Editions of certain books in English 
literature. These Editions are reproduced with absolute fidelity, page for 
page, word for word, error for error. 


ADONAIS: an Elegy on the Death of John Keats, 


Author of ‘‘ Endymion,” &c. Pisa. From the types of Didot, 1821. 2s, net. 


BOOKS ON BUSINESS. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Messrs. METHUEN propose to issue a series of volumes dealing with all 
the most important aspects of commercial and financial activity. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By Cuas. Dveun, City 


Editor of the Morning Post, Author of “ The Story of the Stock Exchange.” 


RAILWAYS. By E. R. McDermorr, Editor of the 
Railway News, City Editor of the Daily News. 

‘** A very comprehensive book, serviceable for people engaged in the practical 
working of railways and for men interested in railways as financial invest- 
ments. The volume may be heartily commended.”—Scotsman. 

‘‘A very interesting book, the perusal of which will well repay every 
business man.”’—Investor's Review. 


PORTS -AND DOCKS. By Doucnas Owen, Barrister- 


at-Law, Secretary to the Alliance Marine and General Assurance Company. 
THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 


THE POEMS OF ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by 


EDWARD WricHT. Small pott 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d, net. 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. 
Pott 16mo, leather, 1s. net each volume. 

A Miniature Edition of the Plays and Poems of Shakespeare. The Series 
will consist of 40 volumes. With Introductions and brief but sufficient Foot- 
notes by Mr. W. J. Crate. 

“* We are inclined to hail this edition as the best of all pocket Shakespeares.’ 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 

THE FOLLOWING ARE READY :— 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
A COMEDY OF ERRORS. TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
THE TEMPEST. MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. AS YOU LIKE IT, 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


FICTION. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. By Even Pumuports. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
**A very exciting and interesting story. Mr. Phillpotts’s rustics are as good 
company asany we have in the works of living writers. Enriched by admirable 
descriptive passages, informed by local lore, and penetrated by a deep sense of 
the magic and mystery of the moor. Intensely readable and often — 
—Spectator. 
** Here is romance, and the characters live.”—Morning Post. 
“A graceful story; a novel of unusual merit. Full of adventure and scenes 
to stir the coldest blood.” —Daily News. 


THE RED LEAGUERS. By Suan F. Buttock. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ABANDONED. By W. Crarxk Russet. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition nearly ready. 

“Mr. Clark Russell may always be depended upon as a writer of healthy and 
interesting stories. The idea of the book is striking. The bride refuses to live 
with her husband, and the gallant captain, finding fair means fail, resorts to 
foul, and manages to kidnap his reluctant love. Alone of all his crew he is 
washed ashore on an uninhabited island. Here we have Mr. Russell at his 
best. The end of the story is cleverly conceived, and not in any way theatrical 
or melodramatic.” —Daily News. 


THE ROYAL QUAKER. By Mrs. B. Tangumray. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A CHANGE OF FACE. By Tuomas Coss. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. By ApeLine SerGeant. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GARNERED. By RicHarp Marsx. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAVID MARCH. By J.S. Frercuer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A LOST ESTATE. By Mary E. Many. A New Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


METHUEN’S SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
METHUEN’S SIXPENNY NOVELS are the most popular Sixpenny Books 
in existence, and they are to be seen everywhere. Please ask for them at all 
Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. The last volumes were that very charming story, 
THE RED HOUSE, by E. Nessir, and THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY, 
by W. E. Norzis. 


THE METHUEN DUMAS. 


One of the most remarkable ventures in publishing is Messrs. Methuen’s 
Sixpenny Edition of all the Novels of Alexandre Dumas. Every book has 
been freshly translated, and is well printed on good paper, and in an attractive 
cover. There will be over 70 books when the Series is complete. Each 
volume is unabridged. Please ask to see one of the volumes. The New 
Number is THE BLACK TULIP. ‘ 

** Marvellously cheap, excellently done, and will supply a long-felt = 

—Punch. 

‘The first volumes are on our table, and they evoke sincere admiration for 
their workmanlike, comely, and attractive appearance. The type is clear, 
bold-faced, and eminently readable.”—Daily Chronicle. 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS. With; TWENTY YEARS AFTER. Double 
a long Introduction by ANDREW Number. 
Lane. Double Volume. CECILE; or, The Wedding Gown. 
THE PRINCE OF THIEVES. | ACTE. 
ROBIN HOOD. A Sequel to the} THE BLACK TULIP. 
above. THE SNOWBALL AND SULTAN- 
THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 


TTA. 
GEORGES. THE CASTLE OF EPPSTEIN. 
CROP-EARED JACQUOT. | AMAURY. 


An Edition of ‘‘ The Three Musketeers ” is also published in cloth, 2s. 6d. 











KINDLY WRITE TO MESSRS. METHUEN FOR THEIR NEW LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.O. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & 00, 








The Dryden House Memoirs. 


Each vol. small crown 8vo, Illustrated with Maps, Plans, and 
Photogravure Portraits, 3s. 6d. net per vol. in buckram ; 
4s, 6d. net in limp roan. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL 
HUTCHINSON. By Mrs. HutcHrInson. 

Lovers of biography will welcome this admirable reprint....... Not only 
lovers of biography, for it is seldom that the history of any period, and 
especially so remarkable a one as is covered by this book, is shown us by so 
oatiented and discerning a writer, herself present at many of the scenes and 


an active spirit therein....... We have nothing but praise for the binding and 
general ‘get up’ of the volume.”—Academy and Literature. 


THE MEMOIRS AND TRAVELS OF SIR 
JOHN RERESBY, Bart. 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF MY OWN 
TIME (1772 to 1784). By Sir NATHANIEL WILLIAM 
WRAXALL, Bart. [ Shortly. 


MEMOIRS AND TRAVELS OF MAURI- 
TIUS AUGUSTUS, COUNT DE BENYOWSKI. 
Written by HIMSELF. [ Shortly. 


























FREE TRADE AND THE EMPIRE. By 


Prof. WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net in 
cloth ; 1s. net in paper boards. 


** This little study in economics and politics is literature of the class which 
it is to be hoped that the fiscal controversy will produce, rising above the 
merely party point of view or the temporary interests of parties, for, as 
Professor Graham says, ‘ What is needed is wider and clearer light, uncoloured 
by party, undistorted by sectarian bias or dogma,’ and his endeavour is to 
furnish such a fuller and more scientific treatment of the question, while at 
the same time to make it as intelligible as the difficult nature of the subject 
admits.”—Notts Guardian. 












JAPAN AND HER PEOPLE. By Anya C. 


HARTSHORNE. Profusely Illustrated with beautiful Photo- 
gravures, 2 vols., 21s. net. 
“* Many and excellent as are the popular works on Japan, few of them are 
at ence s0 attractive and so useful as the charming volumes in which Miss 
Hartshorne describes her experiences of the country and people.” -—- Scotsman. 
















New Volumes in the Books on Egypt and 
Chaldza Series. 


THE ROSETTA STONE. By Dr. E. A. 


Wauuis Bunce, M.A., Litt.D., Keeper of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. In 3 vols., pro- 
fusely Illustrated, 3s, 6d. per vol. [Ready immediately. 















NEW WORK BY CANON T. K. CHEYNE. 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS. A New Transla- 


tion from the Original Hebrew, with Commentary. 2 vols., 
each 16s. 








INDIA IN THE VICTORIAN AGE. By 


RomeEsH C. Dutt, Author of “The Economic Histery of 
British India.” 10s. 6d. 






Europeans in Lhassa. 


THE TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET, 
AND CHINA, of MM. Huc and GasBet. New Edition. 
2 vols., 100 Illustrations, 688 pp., cloth, 10s.; 1 vol., cloth, 
5s. net. 


«Time cannot mar the interest of his and M. Gabet’s daring and successful 
enterprise.”’—Academy. 








THE MYSTERIES OF MITHRA. By Franz Cunoyr 
Professor in the University of Ghent. Translated from the Secon) 
French Edition by Tuomas J. McCormacg. With 50 Diagrams and th 
trations, and a Map of the Dissemination of the Mithraic Religion j mm 

man Empire. Pp. circa 225, cloth, 6s. 6d. net. the 
This book is an epitome of the great work of Professor Cumont on the 
and monuments of the Mysteries of Mithra. It is an intensely fascinati 

of the religious struggles of the Roman Empire, and throws inuch light 0; y 

origins and early history of Christianity. The subject of Mithraism bee 

much neglected, and Professor Cumont’s masterly treatment of it is certai 4 

be received with great favour. ” 

“A singularly able piece of work......well illustrated.” —Daily Telegraph, 


THE AGE OF CHRIST. A Brief Review of th 


Conditions under which Christianity Originated. By Dr, P. 
Pp. 34, paper, 10d. , . Aub Quam, 


THE SURD OF METAPHYSICS: an Inquiry into the 
ack ie cee _ g3-in-Themselves ? By Dr. Pav Carus, Pp, vii, 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The Method g 
Philosopby as a Systematic Arrangement of Knowledge. Third Editi 
Enlarged and Revised. By Dr. Paut Carus. Pp. xii., 373, cloth 7s, ie 
Third Edition, paper, 2s. 6d. esis. 


KARMA: a Story of Buddhist Ethics. By Pavr Carty 


Illustrated by Kwason Suzuki. New and Cheaper Edition, pp. 47, paper, Is 


NIRVANA: a Story of Buddhist Psychology. By Paty, 


Carus. (This is a companion work to the story Karma.) Illustrated ty 
a Japanese Artist. Pp. 93, cloth, 3s. net. 


THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA. By Dr. Patt Carts 
Seventh Edition, pp. xiv., 275, cloth, 5s. 
Accepted as authoritative by numerous Buddhistic sects, and translated into 
ten different Asiatic and Europeau languages. 


PRIMER OF PHILOSOPHY: a Popular Exposition of 


the Fundamental Notions of Philosophy. By Dr. Paut , ; 
Ejition, pp. vi., 242, cloth, 5s. ; poet a P re 
“The work abounds in clear, terse definitions, dealing with all the principal 
points in philosophy, and is full of original and powerful thinking.” 
—Literary World, 


SWAIN SCHOOL LECTURES. By Anprew Ineranay, 
_ Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Contents :—Psychology—Epistemology—Metaphysics—Logic—A Universe 
of Hegel—Seven Processes of Language—Nine Uses of Language—Many 
Meaniugs of Money—Some Origins of the Number Two. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. By the late 


x. Kart Finx. Translated by Profs. W. W. Breman and D. E, Sum, 
Second Edition, cloth, 5s. 6d. net. 


ON THE STUDY AND DIFFICULTIES OF MATHE- 


MATICS. By Avuacustus De Morean. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


LECTURES ON . ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 


By Joseru Louis LaGranGe. With Portrait and Biography of Lagrange, 
Translated by T. J. McCormack. Second Edition, cloth, 4s. 6d, net. 


SELECTIONS FROM 
THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE LIBRARY. 


The Psychology of Reasoning. By AutFrep Brvet. 1s. 6d. 

Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge. By 
GEORGE BERKELEY. Ils. 64. 

Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. By Grorcz 
Berrevey. Ils. 6d. 

Public Worship: a Study in the Psychology of Religion. By Jouy P, 
Hywan. Is. 6d. 

Leibniz’s Metaphysics, Correspondence, Monadology. 2s 64, 

Kant’s Prolegomena, 2s. 6d. 





ST. ANSELM. Proslogium; Monologium ; An Appendix 


in Behalf of _the Fool by Gaunilon; and Cur Deus Homo. Translated 
from the Latin by Sypyey Norton Deane, B.A. 2s, 6d.; also cloth, 5s. 
| Just published, 


THE CANON OF REASON AND VIRTUE (Lao-Tze's 


Tao Teh King). Translated from the Chinese by Dr. Paut Carus. 1s. 64, 
[Just published, 


THE MONIST. 4 Quartesly Magasion 
Se 


Devoted to the Philosophy of Science, 
Edited by Dr. PAUL CARUS. 





THE OPEN COURT. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 6d. 
Devoted to the Science of Religion, the Religion of Science, and the Extension 
of the Religious Parliament Idea. : 





“The book is a classic, and has taken its place as such, and few classics are 
60 interesting.”’—-Catholic News. 











Edited by Dr. PAUL CARUS. 
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